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One of the 
Sell-Atkins series of 
flashlight window displays 


few flashlights and a few batteries in stock 

because once in a while someone called for 
one. We bought only a few batteries at a time, 
because they would deteriorate while on the shelf. 
This was three years ago. 


| IKE many other hardware dealers, we kept a 


Then one night an incident occurred in which - 


a flashlight played a prominent part. It was a 
flashlight that had been purchased from us. We 
wrote the story up in a humorous way, and it was 
commented upon. The next day someone else, de- 
siring to get his name in the paper, perhaps, also 
had an experience worth relating, and we pub- 
lished that. The stories came thick and fast, and 
we could not refuse to publish them for fear of 
slighting a customer. And the editor thought 
enough of the stories to keep them on the front 
page. These are some samples: 


Didn’t Use a Cradle 


“You cannot have your wife arrested for 
rocking you to sleep, Rastus,” said Judge Pat- 
mor to the dusky individual before him. “But, 
Jedge,” replied Rastus, “you all git you Sell- 
Atkins flashlight ’n go ’n see the rock she do it 
wif.” 


Humor in Advertising 


The Ingenious Injection of the Funny Things in Life into the Publicity of 
a Store in a Kansas Town of 15,000 People Had Astonishing Results 








By JOHN SELL 





A Case for Hoover 

After an all night vigil, Mrs. Pashence was 
rewarded by having hubby come in from Joplin 
at 2 o’clock this morning. She met him in the 
hall with her Sell-Atkins flashlight and said: 
“T thought you were going to give up a lot of 
things during the war.” “SolIam.” “But your 
breath don’t verify it.” ‘“What’s the matter 
with my breath?” ‘Matter with it?” she said, 
“Smells as if you’d been hoarding cloves.” 

Could’ve Washed His Feet 

An old man from Kentucky late last night 
registered at the Stilwell and soon retired. 
Hearing a knock on his door he got his Sell- 
Atkins flashlight and found the porter at the 
door with a pitcher. “Some water, sir?” asked 
the porter. ‘Water, young man, water, what 
do I want with water? Is the hotel on fire” 

Had Evidence to Prove It 

Policeman Sircher with his head in a sling 
was the chief witness against Mrs. Viol Ayter, 
who was pulled in last night for selling booze. 
“The evidence shows,” said Judge Patmor, 
“that when the officer searched your premises 
with his Sell-Atkins flashlight you threw 4 
flatiron at him.” “The evidence also shows, 
replied the lady, “that I hit him.” 


This all happened in the fall of the year 1915, 
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Does Advertising Pay? 


Every day since the 9th of last October a clever 
little story has appeared in the SUN regarding 
flashlights and connecting with them the name 


of the Sell-Atkins store. People have laughed 
over them and many have wondered if the cam- 
paign has paid the store. Yesterday Sell-Atkins 
got their invoices together and figured up their 
business. Here is the result: 

From January 1, 1915, to October 9, 1915, their 
total flashlight business was $110. 

On October 9th the first flashlight ad appeared. 

From October 9, 1915, to January 1, 1916, their 
total flashlight business was $815. 

From January 1, 1916, until August 19, 1916, 
their total flashlight business has been $1,810. 
This has comprised 1,981 batteries, 788 bulbs and 
843 cases and complete flashlights. 

The cost of the advertising has averaged $15 
a month. 

Hundreds of people have been attracted to the 
store to buy flashlights and have seen and pur- 
chased other articles. 

Just ask, “Who sells flashlights?” anywhere in 
Crawford or Cherokee counties and you will get 
your answer in a jiffy, “Sell-Atkins.” 











Statement which appeared on the first page of the 

Pittsburg, Kan., SUN, Aug. 22, 1916, giving the figures 

of the enormous increase in flashlight sales which fol- 

lowed the publication ee unique series 
of ads 


and by the middle of the next summer the stories 
were a by-word of every household among the 
80,000 population of Pittsburg, Kan., and its sub- 
urbs. Merchants complimented us upon the idea 
(and some tried to imitate it). The editor was 
beseeched with inquiries regarding the result from 
an advertising standpoint. He asked us for a 
statement, with the privilege of publishing it. 


Convincing the Thomases 


HE advertisement herewith reproduced ap- 

peared on the front page of the_issue of the 
Pittsburg Sun of Aug. 22, 1916. It was a true 
copy from our invoices. We did not need to pay 
for the advertisement, for, as the editor put it, 
“It convinced the doubting Thomases about adver- 
tising paying.” 

And the business grew and grew. The store 
became more popular and more popular each day. 
Flashlights were bought by the hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth at a time, and standing orders were 
placed for batteries to be shipped at regular 
intervals. 

Did we just write stories and wait for the public 
to come and ask for flashlights? Oh, no. The 
child when young not only needs food and cloth- 
ing; it needs exercise and training for its devel- 
opment. We put in elaborate window displays. 
We built flashlights ten feet in length and used 
them in a street pageant on holidays. 

When one of our Congressmen through the 
public press asked for light on a certain subject 
before he would cast his vote, we sent him a flash- 
light to Washington, and his acknowledgment was 
published in the local papers. 

When a prize was solicited from us for some 
local event, it was a flashlight. 

When church bazaars needed a donation, it was 
a Sell-Atkins flashlight. 

A Sell-Atkins flashlight was expected for every 
occasion. 

How the idea grew is best illustrated by the fol- 
lowing true incidents. A mocktrial was held to 








raise money to pay off the debt of a church. A 
prominent Senator was convicted of stealing a 
rooster. 

Prominent men took part in the trial, and the 
judge of the district court was presiding judge. 
The hall was filled to overflowing and it was an 
imposing affair. When the evidence was all in, 
the judge charged the jury that in his opinion 
the evidence was not enough to convict the sen- 
ator, and if the plaintiffs wished to convict him 
they would have to get a Sell-Atkins flashlight to 
find the evidence. The applause lasted until the 
judge rapped his gavel for order. 

A fight was on between two factions over street 
paving. One wanted brick and the other asphalt. 
Said the advocate of asphalt: “The water gets in 
between the two layer of brick and freezes in 
winter, raising the surface.” 

“IT am from Missouri,” said the brick man. 

“Pick out any mile of brick pavement,” replied 
the asphalt exponent, “and I’ll show you a dozen 
places, and you won’t need a Sell-Atkins flash- 
light to find them.” 


Unbuyable Advertising 


Ll our name in public in that manner gave 
us advertising that could not have been pur- 
chased with gold. 

And the business grew, and is growing still. 
Should any reader doubt this statement, we in- 
vite him to write a certain manufacturing con- 
cern, whose name we will supply, for a statement 
of our purchases. 

We have found that humor goes a long way, 
and that a business man can vary from the seri- 
ous side of business even in advertising. 

We use our ads in exposing the corrupt city 
officials; we call attention to dirty streets and 
alleys; we use them to push the sale of War Sav- 
ing Stamps; we use Sell-Atkins flashlight ads on 
every occasion. It’s a paying proposition, and 
any one in a town the size of Pittsburg that can 
get space on the front page of the daily paper 
can do what we did. 

Our flashlight department is now a department 
of its own, its own clerk on busy days, and its 
own cash register. It keeps its own account. 
People now buy their batteries from us because 
they know the enormous busitfess done and that 
our stock of batteries is fresh. We keep them 
on display in our window continually, having a 
flasher that has been running now for over two 
years. 


“Does advertising pay?” We say it dées. 








The Sell-Atkins store makes use of floats as well as 
newspaper advertising to boost its line of flashlights 















What About Retail Advertising in 
War Times? 


By LEONARD TINGLE 


HOULD retail merchants curtail their advertis- 
S ing for the period of the war? Should they 
let up on their endeavors because goods are 
hard to get and good help still harder? Or should 
additional. effort be made, in the belief that it is 
easier to build good-will, which means future sales, 
when there is practically no competition, than when 
everyone is digging in for increased business? 
These are questions of immediate importance to 
every merchant who has ever advertised or who 
has plans of some day using publicity in one form 
or another to help build his business. 
An acquaintance of mine, who was for a number 
of years connected with the retail hardware busi- 





It’s a good time to feature shaving goods and other things for the soldier. 


He submitted the outline of the plan to his hard- 
ware friend and received this reply: 

“The advertising suggestions which you made to 
me were fine and I believe would have proven big 
business getters. But I decided almost immediately 
upon receipt of same that it would not be possible to 
put these letters out this fall. Our case is like a 
good many business houses at the present time. 
We are not in a position to strike very hard for new 
business. Goods are very scarce and the help ques- 
tion is in very bad shape. I do not believe it would 


be good policy to get a lot of new customers in our 
store and then not have the right kind of goods or 
services to offer them. 





This is a razor and strop window 


by Duncan & Goodell, Worcester, Mass. 


ness, occasionally submits advertising plans and 
ideas to a friend of his who is still actively engaged 
in selling hardware, and which the latter is often 
able to use to good advantage. He recently pre- 
pared an outline of a campaign, recommending the 
establishing of a new mailing list, particularly of 
women, and the preparation of a series of letters, 
folders and circulars to send to this list. One reason 
for the suggestion that a mailing list of women be 
built up was because for years the store had been 
a man’s store entirely and might just as well have 
had a sign on it reading “For Men Only.” Shortly 
after the present owner took hold of it, new lines 
were added, appealing particularly to women and 
some little effort made through newspaper advertis- 
ing to show that the modern hardware store has as 
great a service to perform for women as it has for 
men. And a fair business had been built on lines 
bought by the feminine side of the house. 


54 


“IT do not mean by this that we are not anxious 
for new trade. But the business we are getting at 
the present time without advertising is about all we 
can handle and do justice to. When business gets 
back to its normal state again and we are all hus- 
tling to get every customer possible, I want to get 
in touch with you and carry out some kind of plan 


such as you suggested.” 
Would He Abandon Window Displays? 

T HIS merchant has built up a reputation 

good window displays. Suppose he were to an- 
nounce that, under present conditions, he felt it in- 
advisable to arrange his window displays and would, 
until further notice, leave his windows bare and 
empty? The result would probably be a tapping of 
foreheads, a grave shaking of heads and whispered 
comment that Brown was evidently losing his grip. 
In direct opposition to this, most merchants will’ 
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see the necessity of making their windows work 
harder than ever. What is true of window displays 
is also true of other forms of advertising. 

The prevailing conditions that beset all kinds of 
retail businesses to-day should be reason, excuse, 
opportunity or whatever you want to call it, for a 
harder drive than ever. What if certain lines are 
hard to get? Something else can be sold in their 
place. What if it is difficult to get the kind of 
help to give customers the proper sort of service? 
The other fellow is up against the same trouble and 
here is a chance to show that you can train poor 
help quicker than the next fellow. Why worry over 
the possibility of getting new customers into the 
store and then not being able to give them the goods 
or the service they ought to have? These are war 
times and people are getting used to going without 
things that they used to think were necessary to 
their happiness and well-being. If a certain person 
does not come into your store he will never be a 
customer anyway. If he does come in and isn’t sat- 
isfied, you are no worse off than you were before. 
And you’ve still got the chance of holding him as a 
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Tools for the handy-man-about-the-house as well as the trained mechanic should be “played up.” 


Example of England 


URING the early period of the war many busi- 

ness houses in England took practically this 
same view of affairs. There was the tendency to 
curtail advertising and in some instances to cut it 
down to practically nothing. It is significant that 
those concerns that have kept up their advertising 
as near to normal times as possible are those that 
have shown the greatest increase in business during 
the past four years. 

Among these a most interesting example is that 
of H. Gordon Selfridge, an American who about 
ten years ago established in London a department 
store operated along American lines. His attitude 
is that war times impose the necessity, or offer the 
opportunity, not of cutting down advertising effort 
but of increasing it. 

At the beginning of the war this store was some- 
thing like sixth in size in the British Empire, and 
to-day, through a continuation of its aggressive 
business methods, it is first or possibly second 
among all the stores in Great Britain. 

Small business can profit at the expense of big 
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This is a fine 


display by Banister & Pollard, Newark, N. J., arranged by R. H. Heller, who says: “I have found this type of 


window invariably a puller. 


Tools are always fascinating and when they are priced, they SELL.” 


Every tool 


was priced so that a person unfamiliar with tools would know approximately what he would have to pay for any 
kind. The “work or fight” sign and the cantonment picture of Disston’s were effective in bringing in a war 


interest. 


The background was of cream colored cloth. ; c L 
red paper—good quality paper which doesn’t fade out in half an hour to a sickly pink. 


The floor and display panels were covered with rich 
The Disston sign faced 


the vestibule, and beneath it was an assortment of saws and also B. & S. and Starrett tools 


permanent customer to take the place of some other 
one who has moved away. 

The need of advertising under present conditions 
is greater than it ever was before. It is hard to 
get the right kind of salespeople. Most of the good 
ones are gone. Advertising can help to take their 
places. If you can create a strong desire for an 
article before the customer comes into the store it 
makes the work of the clerk just so much easier. 

Are mail order houses refusing to put out their 
catalogs or making them any smaller or less at- 
tractive? Hardly. One mail order house last year 
increased its business over that of 1916 by more 
than $37,000,000. And they are working under 
much more adverse circumstances than retailers at 
the present time. 


business. We are just beginning to feel the pinch 
of war times. England has felt it for four years 
or more. The business houses of Great Britain 


have had some grim lessons to learn and we can 
profit by their experiences. 

The Selfridge store has never let up its constant 
drive for business. There have been great difficul- 
ties in getting merchandise to sell; certain lines on 
which the store built big business have disappeared 
from the market for the period of the war and sub- 
stitutes had to be found; women and girls have had 
to be trained to take men’s jobs. But in spite of 
all these obstacles the business has shown an even 
greater percentage of increase than in former times. 

And in no small measure all this is due to the 
fact that there has been no let up in the sales and 





Hardware Age 





Enamel and varnish displays should be backed up by printed publicity. This display was designed and in- 
stalled by the Delscamp-Roemhildt Co., Dayton, -Ohio. 


advertising policy. The shortage of paper has 
caused British newspapers to limit the amount of 
space sold to any one concern. But the Selfridge 
store to-day is using every inch of newspaper space 
that it can buy and would take more if it could be 
obtained. 

What is true of the Selfridge store is also true 
of many other English houses, although this con- 
cern stands out as a conspicuous example. 


Time to “Hire” Advertising 


N this country there can be found plenty of ex- 

amples of manufacturers whose products are en- 
tirely sold for a long period ahead—who have noith- 
ing more to offer to the public and yet who are 
constantly advertising to keep alive the good-will 
that will be more necessary than ever when the war 
is over. So far there has been practically no reason 
for merchants cutting down their advertising, as 
there has been comparatively little difficulty in ob- 
taining merchandise or labor as compared with 
conditions on the other side. But as conditions he- 
come graver there will be the temptation in many 
instances of considering advertising as an expense 
that can be dispensed with during the period of the 
war. Such a feeling should be discouraged. Good 
advertising is never an “expense.” Anyway, much 
less so now than ever. Hire advertising to take 
the place of some of the men you’ve lost. 

If you have been using newspaper space, take 
more of it and get a war-time flavor in your adver- 
tising. You sell razors, flashlights, shaving out- 
fits and probably dozens of other articles that sol- 
diers need. Those who are playing them up big 
and tying up to their advertising by having the 
same goods in their windows are finding it decided- 
ly worth while. There is hardly anyone who is not 
interested in some particular soldier or sailor. A 
letter to your mailing list—get one if you haven’t 
one now—will help get the business. Get up a 
leaflet listing some of the things for soldiers’ use 
and enclose it with your letter. This is something 
that has a particularly strong appeal to women. 

You sell paints and other wood finishes. Feature 
the economy of refinishing old pieces of furniture 
instead of throwing them away. Every dollar spent 
for an unnecessary article is a slacker dollar, and 
right here is plenty of material for a window dis- 
play, for a newspaper ad and for a letter or circular 
to that mailing list. 

If the window is large enough you might take 
pieces of old furniture, refinish half of each piece 
and use a number of show cards like this: 





A new kitchen table costs $5.00—An old 
one made new for $0.75 with 
BLANK’S WHITE ENAMEL 











If the window is small, then children’s furniture 
can be used or just the signs along with the cans of 
paint, varnish, etc. 

The medium grade of tools for household use can 
be featured, possibly in the same window or adver- 
tisement, showing how a little glue, a few nails and 
screws, a hammer, a screw driver and a saw will 
give the owner a chance to make small repairs him- 
self that will save both time and money. 

I once saw a little folder put out by a retail hard- 
ware concern entitled “For Little Jobs Around ‘he 
House.” It told about the ease with which numer- 
ous repairs can be made and simple things built for 
the home. The tools described were those of me 
dium price, good enough for the average person 
and consequently the prices were not so high as 
to scare prospective customers away. Such a folder 
fits right in with present conditions. 

War times mean business changes and readjust- 
ments. Many things will have to wait for the com- 
‘ing of victory and peace. But not advertising. Let 
us not make the mistake of cutting off the arm that 
is ready to help us get a firm footing on the solid 
ground of sound war-time business. 

The subject is worth discussion, and we should 
appreciate the views of any merchant on the sub- 
ject and particularly the comment of those who are 
continuing their former advertising efforts or who 
have added to them. 


Uncle Sam, Hardware Buyer 


HE most recent list of purchases and contracts to 

be made by the Hardware and Metal Division, 
office of the Army Quartermaster General, of which 
William A. Graham is chief, includes the following: 
12,415,493 ft. %-in. Manila hemp halter rope; 100,000 
lb. coarse twine in 1-lb. balls; 1,399,200 Ib. %4-in. Ma- 
nila rope (vehicle accessory) ; 579,200 railroad picks 
and handles; 777,347 shovel handles, D-handled, X and 
XX grade; 875,905 currycombs, model 1913; 741,000 
steel rivets, assorted sizes; 3,000,000 horseshoes; 54,- 
000 keyhole saw blades; 2,198,471 meat cans; 2,766,405 
knives, model 1910; 3,317,707 spoons; 5,300,000 alumi- 
num identification tags. 





One $500 Liberty Bond will provide two machine guns 
or three hundred steel helmets. 
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_ All Aboard for Atlantic City 


Western Delegation Will Travel on Second Section of Manhattan Limited 








CHARLES W. ASBURY, C. H. KNAPP, 


President of the American 
Hardware Association 


Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association 

ECAUSE of the Government’s. restrictions, and 
B as a measure of economy, the Western dele- 
gates to the Twenty-fourth Annual Convention 
of the National Hardware Association and the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, to 
be held at Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 22, 23, 24, 25, 
1918, will not have, as in former years a “Hardware 
Special.” The committee in charge of affairs, how- 
ever, has made it possible for them to ride in com- 
fort and in a body. Arrangements have been made 
whereby the hardware crowd will be taken care of 
on the second section of the Manhattan Limited 
Train No. 22, which leaves the Union Station, Chi- 
cago, Sunday, Oct. 20, at 10.30 a. m., via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. It will be a train of all-steel 
Pullmans, as formerly, consisting of a baggage car, 
buffet-library car, diner and the necessary standard 
Pullman sleepers, but many of the special features 
of other years will of necessity be abandoned. 


Personally Conducted All-Expense Tour 

” order to make the trip as convenient and pleas- 

ant as possible for the delegates, the committee 
has decided on an all-expense plan, thereby eliminat- 
ing expenditures en route. The rates are to include 
transportation from the point at which the indi- 
vidual delegates board the train, through to the 
Convention City, together with all meals for the trip 
and Pullman accommodations. In brief, the rates 
quoted below include all expenses from the time the 


delegate leaves the Windy City until he is delivered 
safe, sane and happy in Atlantic City. 


Fort 

Rate per Personfrom Chicago Wayne Mansfield Canton 
1 inlower berth ....$45.50 $37.50 $28.00 $24.00 
1 inupper berth .... 44.50 36.50 27.00 23.00 
1 inCompartment .. 56.00 snk ee tees 
2 inCompartment .. 48.00 

2 in Drawing Room . 49.25 

3 in Drawing Room . 46.35 : 


General Information Regarding the Trip 
OTICES have been sent out to all interested 
parties, together with cards which are to be 
filled out by the delegates with the type of reserva- 
tion requested, number and names of people in the 
party, and mailed as soon as possible, with checks to 
cover transportation, to T. J. Usher, 168 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Members arriving from the West should purchase 
their transportation to Chicago only, transferring 
their baggage to the Union Station, where same may 
be rechecked to go forward on the second section of 





President of the National 
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T. JAMES FERNLEY, 
Secretary of the National 
Hardware Association 


F. D. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ 

Association 


the Manhattan Limited. Tags will be furnished to 
be placed on all baggage. 

The headquarters of the convention will be at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim. Other leading hotels in 
close proximity are the New Traymore, Brighton, 
Dennis, Shelburne and Alamac. Reservations should 
be made direct, and at once, as rooms and accommo- 
dations at Atlantic City for the week commencing 
Oct. 20 are rapidly being taken on account of other 
conventions being held there at the same time the 
hardware men meet. 

The line of travel will be in accordance with the 
following schedule: 


Leave Chicago, Ill........... 10.30a.m. (C.T.) Oct. 20 
Leave Englewood, Ill........ 10.46 a.m. (C.T.) Oct. 20 
Leave Fort Wayne, Ind...... 1.55 p.m. (C.T.) Oct. 20 
Leave Lima, Ohio........... 3.17 p.m. (C.T.) Oct. 20 
Leave Crestline, Ohio....... 5.00 p.m. (C.T.) Oct. 20 
Leave Mansfield, Ohio....... 5.27 p.m. (C.T.) Oct. 20 
Leave Canton, Ohio......... 7.09 p.m. (C.T.) Oct. 20 
Leave Alliance, Ohio........ 7.40 p.m. (C.T.) Oct. 20 
Arrive Pittsburgh, Pa....... 9.50 p.m. (C.T.) Oct. 20 
Leave Pittsburgh, Pa....... 11.14 p.m. (E.T.) Oct. 20 
Arrive North Philadelphia... 7.34a.m. (E.T.) Oct. 21 
Leave North Philadelphia... 9.55 a.m. (E.T.) Oct. 21 
Arrive Atlantic City........ 11.05 a.m. (E.T.) Oct. 21 


Longer Title for Lewis 


S evidence of confidence engendered through past 
A accomplishment and to provide greater authority 
in connection with plans under way and in prospect, 
Seneca G. Lewis was at a special meeting of the board 
of directors, held Wednesday, Sept. 25, elected vice- 
president, as well as general manager, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa., with title of vice- 
president and general manager. 

Major C. M. DuPuy, now in France, who some eight 
years since induced Mr. Lewis to transfer his activi- 
ties from arms and ammunition to the rubber industry 
and who has been closely and successfully associated 
with the company’s selling plans, retains his title as 
vice-president, sharing this office with Mr. Lewis. 


‘*Boosters’’ to Meet Again 


T the Hardware Club, New York City, on Sept. 28, 
the “Boosters” held an enthusiastic meeting at 
which plans were made for the coming year. The next 
regular meeting will be held on Saturday, Oct. 26, when 
officers will be elected. This will be preceded by a 
luncheon. A special effort will be made to have a large 
representation of traveling men present and there will 
be plenty doing. 
Two $100 Liberty Bonds will provide 5000 machine 
gun cartridges. 








Why Sell Toys? 
W hardware ees 


toys? 
The foremost reason is 
that there is profit in 
them. Toys are not con- 
sidered an unnecessary 
item in the mercantile 
world, and it is for this 
reason that the principal 
stores in the country 
maintain a toy depart- 
ment the year around. 

Merchants appreciate 
that toys do more 
toward bringing the 
younger generation into 
their stores than any- 
thing else they carry in 
their establishments. These departments are in 
charge of men and women who have made a life 
study of the toy business. 

For many years before the war a big percentage 
of the toys consumed in this country came from 
Germany, although that percentage was never as 
high as the average person thought. 

For instance, for ten years prior to 1914 sixty 
per cent of the toys sold in the United States were 
made here and only 40 per cent were made abroad. 
That 40 per cent included dolls, which line in itself 
constitutes a big portion of the toy business. 

The hardware store caters primarily to men, 
and it might not be amiss to state right here that 
a man being but a grown-up boy, no matter what 





M. Swey. 





By M. Sweyp 
Eastern Manager of the Ives Mfg. Co. 


age he has reached, still has considerable of the 
youngster in him. 

I have seen men of all ages get down on all 
fours to play with a mechanical toy with their 
children or grandchildren, and there is a question 
in my mind as to whether the “old man” did not 
get considerably more fun out of it than the child, 

It is a matter of record that in the mechanical 
toy field, in fact in the most instructive toys, the 
highest priced outfits are sold to the fathers, 
Mothers spend lavishly on dolls. 


Aid to Child’s Education 
‘THE American parent fully realizes that toys 
are necessary to the child’s education and an 
aid to its mental development. All of the good 
there is in a child is brought out by toys. Some 
of the biggest men in the country have laid the 


foundation stone of their career by playing with - 


a certain kind of toy. 

Our army contains men in the wireless depart- 
ments who have developed their love for wireless 
telegraphy by playing with toys of that character 
when they were young. Miniature steam engines 
were in a great many cases responsible for pro- 
ducing some mighty fine American engineers. 
Good railroad men have been developed by their 
playing as youngsters with miniature mechanical 
and electric trains. 

To show that the value of the toy business is 
thoroughly appreciated by our government, Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, Chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, recently requested the toy in- 
dustry to develop educational toys which would 





Mechanical toys of an educational nature find their proper place in a hardware store, but this does not bar 


the handling of a general line 
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“It is a matter of record that in the mechanical toy field the highest priced outfits are sold to the fathers” 


instill into the coming generation the desire to 
identify themselves with the twenty-five-million- 
ton merchant marine that is now being con- 
structed all over the country, and to this end sev- 
eral toy factories are developing boat-games, 
books dealing with merchant marine, mechanically 
propelled merchant ships and merchant ship con- 
voys, all of which assist the Government in put- 
ting over this tremendous project of inspiring our 
youth with the desire to become one of the cap- 
tains or crew on one of these merchant ships. 
Here is an idea that looks ten years ahead of 
time and shows that Uncle Same appreciates the 
medium the toy industry offers to the country to 
develop certain thoughts in some given direction. 

Of course, in propaganda work of this kind, the 
co-operation of every dealer in the country is es- 
sential and for this reason you, as hardware deal- 
ers, with your attractive window displays, and 
with your organizations coming in contact con- 
stantly with the men of the country, could do a 
really patriotic service in addition to making 
money by having a toy department in your store. 


Tu toys that you would confine yourselves to 
would, of course, be a matter left entirely to 








“Mothers spend lavishly on dolls’ 


your own idea as to how deeply a hardware store 
can go into the toy business. Personally I think 
that there is no reason in the world why you could 
not go all the way and carry toys for girls as well 
as for boys. 

A toy department, or a toy window, put up with 
care is an attractive proposition, and the fact that 
it gets the younger generation into the habit of 
coming into your store is an asset that you should 
consider well in coming to a decision in this 
matter. 

There is at your disposal the Toy Manufac- 
turers’ Association, New York City, where any 
question as to where you can get certain things 
will be cheerfully answered. 

Clear out one of the showcases in your store. 
Fill it with a well-selected assortment of toys. 
Put an electric light in it to make it look bright 
and cheerful; then watch results. 

There is a time in the year, particuiarly around 
the holidays, when perhaps you are not so very 
busy selling staple hardware, and it would be 
quite an attractive financial proposition for you 
to have the trade coming into your store to buy 
something different from what you handle other 
times in the year. 





Who Pays for the Advertising ? 


Two Salesmen Settle the Question 


By T. L. Briacs 
Advertising Manager Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


HEY sat in big leather chairs in the Grand 
T Hotel lobby, waiting for the dinner bell— 
M two traveling salesmen, one stout and one 
thin. 

The conversation seemed to tend toward that 
favored topic which often engages salesmen after 
— day’s work—the business conquests of the 
ay. 

The Thin One was complaining that he had been 
unable to sell his best account in town. It seemed 
that “war prices” had been a stumbling block 
which he had struggled vainly to remove. 

“T fought with the buyer all day,” said the Thin 
One, “and at the finish I was almost inclined to 
agree with him that if our people would only 
trim off some of their fancy advertising stunts 
they could afford to cut costs downto where the 
goods could be sold to the consumer at more at- 
tractive prices.” 

At this point the talk was broken in on by a 
series of guffaws from the Stout One. “Old 
stuff,” said he, “I suppose you knew better than 
to fall for that line of argument years ago. Have 
you ever dug down to the bottom and really satis- 
fied yourself as to what your firm’s advertising 
does for you and for your customers?” 

“You bet I have!” answered the complainant, 
“I know that our people spend enough money every 
year for space in newspapers, magazines and trade 
papers, etc., to buy me a fine home on Riverside 
Drive. And I also believe that that money is set 
aside a long time before they get to the point 
of considering a raise in salary for yours truly.” 

“It’s lucky for you that they do set it aside 
first,” was the answer. “If you should spend a 
little of the time that you give up waiting for 
trains and stalling around hotels, in figuring out 
that when you do get up to the point of making 
a sale, the groundwork of publicity which your 
firm’s advertising has laid for you through all the 
years and is laying every day, enables you to close 
that sale quicker and sell more goods than you 
would otherwise, you would give more credit to 
your company’s advertising activities! I have 
been through just what you are up against and 
’ll say now that I wouldn’t work for a concern 
twenty-four hours that fail not only to back me 
up, but to pave my onward way with modern pub- 
licity, and don’t you ever get the notion that either 
the retailer or the consumer has to pay for this 
publicity, either. I have been all through that, too. 


Story of an Unwis2 Concern 


“6 PERHAPS you know that we have plenty of 

competitors. One such yearning but unwise 
concern started in our factory town about four 
years ago. This concern was founded on the belief 
that it could make and sell our Premier brand, 
which we sell at $19 per thousand, for much less 
money. 

“These people started in with great prospects. 
They got many nearby orders and for a short time 
had our local salesmen guessing. But the Old 
Man refused to be alarmed. He just stood pat on 
what he knew to be a conservative selling price. 
In just eighteen months our competitors went into 





the hands of receivers, and in the end we took 
over what little assets they had. We found that 
it had cost them $24 per thousand to make the 
Premier, although they had sold a few thousand 
at $18. They simply didn’t have the output be- 
cause they prided themselves on the fact that they 
spent no money on advertising. This expense, they 
told the dealer, was ‘saved to him and to the con- 
sumer.’ Were they to have sold their goods at 
anywhere near cost tg them they would have 
needed to have gotten at least $28 per thousand, 
considering the limited output which they were 
able to unload. 

“You know that at this time and for a number 
of years we have sold the Premier at $19 per 
thousand, simply because our firm’s output has 
been boosted by the steady advertising that we 
have put out from year to year. In fact, we have 
cut down on this line $2 or $3 per thousand since 
this advertising has reached out in new territories 
and found new markets for us. 

“You can’t tell me that our advertising, or any 
other efficient advertising, is a tax on the con- 
sumer. As I look at it, our advertising is simply 
a message from Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where our 
factories are located, to the citizens of Blooming 
Grove, Tex., for instance, telling them what we 
make, how that product can be adapted to their 
needs, what it will cost them and where they can 
get it. 

“IT found an old hardshell the other day who put 
up the cost-of-advertising argument to me and 
tried to make me believe that if we would cut out 
our advertising he could get more reasonable 
prices from us. 

“I sat down and figured out for him, in about 
three minutes, that on a certain dollar package 
of ours which he sells in large quantities, were 
we to cut off all of our advertising for one year, 
we could hand back to him exactly four mills— 
four-tenths of a cent, per package! I also called 
his attention to the fact that because of this ‘con- 
cession’ he wouldn’t have any window display 
cards from us, any envelopes, folders, catalogs or 
electrotypes for his newspapers and that none 
of the good citizens in his territory would be told 
about our goods being on sale at his store for one 
solid year. In the end, this particular customer 
decided that he wouldn’t bring up that argument 
again. 

Belongs to Past Period 


‘sTT seems to me that this anti-advertising bunk 
_+ belongs to a period way back in the dim past 
before you and I were able to carry grips. 
“Why, suppose, for example, our firm spends 
$100 with the best newspaper in this town, and 
assuming that not a cent in value comes from that 
advertising so far as sales are concerned over the 
counters of our local dealers, you would find that 
our $100 check would be split up into about ten 
parts right here in town. About four parts of it 
would go to the compositors, pressmen, reporters, 
editors, office clerks, etc., on that newspapel. 
Probably another part or two would go to the 
landlord who owns the newspaper building. Per 
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haps one partewould go to the owners of the paper 
and most of the rest would go for such material 
as paper, ink,*etc. Now, a big part of that $100 
would surely go back, through the various chan- 
nels mentioned, to the merchants of the town and 
through them to manufacturers, farmers, mechan- 
ics, laborers, and others, so there couldn’t well be 
any great waste, in any event. 

“It’s surely a valuable service to tell people 
about a product that will, say, save them money 
and make them happier and more comfortable. 
We tell millions of people at one time through our 
modern advertising—the most efficient and eco- 
nomical distribution plan yet developed. Result— 
John Jones, the motorman on that trolley out 
there can get the unexcelled Premier product for 
one dollar per package, where it would cost him 
two were the Old Man to sit back in his easy chair 
and simply fill the nearby demand. In other 
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words, we go out and create a million customers 
and John Jones saves a dollar a package because 
of our enterprise. On only one condition would 
I consent to have our advertising outlay cut 
down,” concluded the Stout One. 

“Name it,” meekly chirped his audience. 

“T will,” agreed the speaker, shifting his cigar 
from east to west. “When all of our consumer 
trade from coast to coast lines up at the door of 
our factory waiting to be served and to carry 
goods away with them. Under that condition | 
would submit to a temporary trimming of our 
advertising appropriation.” 

At this point the Thin One who started the 
whole argument silently arose and signified his 
surrender by making a certain sign which is known 
the world over and which seemed to indicate that 
a visit was to be paid to another part of the hotel 
before the dinner, now ready, was partaken of. 


Coming Conventions 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION and NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 23, 24, 25, 1918. 
Headquarters, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. F. D. 
Mitchell, secretary, American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 4106 Woolworth Building, New 
York City, and T. James Fernley, secretary, National 
Hardware Association, 505 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Chicago, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1919. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Sherman. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 28, 29, 
30, 31, 1919. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, The Coliseum, Des Moines, 
Feb. 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, secretary, 
Mason City. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Kalamazoo, Feb. 11, 12, 
13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine 
City. J. Charles Ross, manager of exhibits, Kala- 
mazoo. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Feb. 18, 19, 
20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

MIssouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. Joseph, Feb. 4, 5, 6, 
1919. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE. AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Brown 
Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo., Jan. 21, 22, 23, 1919. 
W. W. McAllister, secretary, Boulder, Colo. 

NEW YoRK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 
25, 26, 27, 28, 1919. Headquarters, Hotel LaFay- 
ette; Exhibition, Broadway Auditorium. John B. 
gs secretary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse, 

i es 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Qmaha, Feb. 3, 4, 5, 6, 1919. Nathan Rob- 
erts, secretary, Lincoln. 

NoRTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 1919. 
decided on later. 
Forks. 


Place to be 
C. H. Barnes, secretary, Grand 





OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Columbus, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. 
James B. Carson, secretary, Dayton. 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Oklahoma City, Dec. 10, 11, 12, 
1918. W. B. Porch, secretary, 204 Indiana Building, 
Oklahoma City. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ‘ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1919. Sharon 
E. Jones, secretary, Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
after Sept. 1. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 
1919. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 


Restrictions on Safety Razors 


BosTOoN, MAss., Oct. 2, 1918. 


Gentlemen :—We want you to know we are prop- 
erly grateful for sending us a copy of HARDWARE 
AGE in which appears a resumé of the safety razor 
situation. 

I am sure you will be interested in learning the 
United States Government has made the following 
requests of safety razor manufacturers: 

1. To discontinue immediately the pro- 
duction of metal and fancy cases and to 
eliminate gold and silver plating. 

2. To minimize the number of styles 
offered. 

3. To curtail advertising material, es- 
pecially cardboard lithographs. 

The manufacturers have promptly and unani- 
mously acceded to these requests, and in accordance 
therewith all Gillette safety razors hereafter will be 
nickel plated and will be packed only in cases made 
of materials approved by our Government. Gillette 
efficiency, however, will continue to be strictly main- 
tained and Gillette utility unimpaired. 

The Government’s need of metal necessitates these 
curtailments. 

Yours for the Fourth Liberty Loan, 

: GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR Co., 
J. T. Ashbrooke, Advertising Manager. 


Greetings! 
ISS JANE ARDYTHE BISHOP has arrived at the 
home of Charles E. Bishop of the Bishop Saw 
Works, Lawrenceburg, Ind., for an indefinite stay. She 
weighed 5% pounds. 
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Happy Days for Belgian Hardware Man 


SS & FARQUHAR CO., 36 Federal Street, 
Boston, last week placed in one of their display 
windows a large war map having several unusual fea- 
tures. The battle line, as traced out on the map, is 
visible to thousands of people across the street on their 
way to and from South Station. The map is the in- 
spiration of one Richard P. Debels, and thereby hangs 
a human-interest tale. 

When, in August, 1914, the savage Hun began his 
devastation of little Belgium, Richard P. Debels and 
his father were conducting a hardware business 
amounting to about $450,000 annually at Courtrai. 
Prosperity and contentment permeated the establish- 
ment. The son, a college man, was interested in lan- 
guages as well as hardware. To keep up on his Eng- 
lish he subscribed to HARDWARE AGE. 

With the Huns battering at the Belgian forts, young 
Debels offered his services to his country. To his 
great disappointment it was found he had a heart 
trouble that rendered him unfit for military service. 
History has taught us how the Hun scum settled down 
on all but a small corner of noble Belgium. Courtrai 
fell into the enemy’s hands. The father, with busi- 
ness gone and the son unable to serve in the army, 


suggested he come to America for the purpose of per- 
fecting himself in the art of business. 

Landing at New York, Debels was soon associated 
with the Metropolitan Hardware Co., but he did not 
remain long here, for business was all out of propor- 
tion to that which he had conducted in Belgium. He 
then came to Boston and through the hardware trade 
became associated in a special capacity with William 
Filene’s Sons Co., one of the largest dry goods con- 
cerns. 

For a year he studied retail methods of business, 
gaining much valuable knowledge. Feeling that he 
had obtained what he wanted in this line, he became 
associated with Chandler & Farquhar. With that firm 
he successfully passed through the various depart- 
ments, spending about two years here. 

Then the United States entered the great war, and 
Richard P. Debels offered his services to this country. 
This time he tried the navy, and was accepted. He 
has proved a valuable man and is engaged in special 
service, with headquarters in the Little Building. Each 
day he visits the store of Chandler & Farquhar and 
rearranges the Allied battle line. One of the happiest 
periods of his life was when he was able to move for- 
ward the ribbon representing the litle Belgian army’s 
battle position. 


Obituary 


George E. Price, salesman in the Pittsburgh office of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., died at Camp Lee, 
Va., Oct. 3, of pneumonia following an attack of influ- 
enza. Interment was at Youngstown, Ohio, his former 
home. Mr. Price entered Camp Lee as a private and 
was subsequently promoted to corporal and later to 
sergeant in a training brigade. 

August Witte, president of the Witte & Umrath 
Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo., died at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in that city recently. He had been ill for some 
time. He was 77 years old, and had been in the hard- 
ware business for the past 50 years. He is survived 
by a brother, Otte H. Witte, president of the Witte 
Hardware Co. 

John Helfrich, aged 55 years, president of the Schue- 
ler Implement Co., died recently at his home in Evans- 
ville, Ind. He is survived by a widow and eight chil- 
dren. 

William C. Stifel, a retired hardware man of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., died recently in an Atlantic City hospital, 
following an operation, aged 71 years. Mr. Stifel was 
born in Wheeling and had spent his entire life there. 


He was associated in business with his father on Main | 


Street for many years. He is survived by two sisters. 


Justus L. Kruckemeier of Kruckemeier & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, stove and furnace merchants, died Sept. 28 
at the Great Lakes Training Station, Chicago Heights, 
aged 27 years. He was a prominent member of the 
Cincinnati Business Men’s Club and was the first mem- 
ber of that club to die in actual service. Walter Krucke- 
meier, a brother, will continue the business at Fif- 
teenth and Vine Streets. 

Henry Samuels, 70, Somerville, Mass., died suddenly 
last week on a Boston Elevated train. Mr. Samuels 
was born in Montreal and came to this country when 
20 years of age. At one time he was secretary for the 
late Walter Glidden, but for the last ten years had 
been engaged as secretary-treasurer of the Milliken 
Hardware Co., Somerville, Mass. He was prominent 
in Masonic circles; being a 32nd-degree Mason. A wife 
is the sole survivor. 

Michael Hoffman, a retired hardware merchant of 
Elk Point, S. D., died at his home recently. He com- 
menced business in 1872. He is survived by a widow, 
two sons and one daughter. 

Fred P. Schroeder died at his home in Howell, Mich., 
recently as a result of injuries received while riding. 
For the past 32 years Mr. Schroeder had conducted a 
hardware business. He was born in Canada in 1855. 





Abbott Foster, for many years engaged in the hard- 
ware business in Utica, N. Y., died at Litchfield, Conn., 
recently, in his sixty-eighth year. 


Boston Jobbers Discuss Taxes 


JAMES FERNLEY, secretary of the National Ma- 

« chinery & Supply Association, recently gave a 
luncheon at the Parker House, Boston, to the hardware 
jobbers. Later that same day he entertained repre- 
sentatives of the supply houses at Young’s Hotel. At 
both functions conditions of the draft were discussed 
as well as priority orders and the treatment of high- 
priced merchandise as contained in the 1918 inventory 
and how it should be treated in relation to the tax 
problem. 

General opinion of those attending the supply meet- 
ing was that the Government should allow a percent- 
age of the value of high-priced merchandise to be held 
as a reserve account during 1919. It was generally 
felt that if the amount of depreciation of market 
values of stock during that period should equal the 
drop in selling prices, taxes should not be paid on 
the reserve amount. But if the market did not decline 
taxes should be paid on the reserved amount. The 
morning following the meeting at Young’s Hotel, there 
was a joint meeting of the supply dealers and jobbers 
and a committee named for special work. This com- 
mittee called upon the bankers’ committee of the New 
England Federal Reserve District and explained in de- 
tail their opinions as to taxation. The Federal Re- 
serve Committee was so impressed with the logic and 
fairness of the proposition it decided to call a special 
meeting of the full board to consider the question. It 
is understood that Mr. Fernley will conduct his cam- 
paign in other large hardware centers. 


Cheer Up! 


You have two chances, one of being drafted and 
one of not; ' 

And if you are drafted, you have two chances, 

One of going to France, and one of not going to 
France; 

And if you go to France, you have two chances, 

One of being shot and one of not being shot. 

And if you are shot you have two chances, 

One of dying and one of not dying, 

And if you die you still have two chances. 
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At last I cast my mask aside 
And bare the hate I used to hide. 
Now to myself I can be true 
And do the deeds I love to do. 

I am a German. 


Ja Germa 
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The stolid kindly man is dead; 

A ruthless beast is born instead. 
The bars are down—the beast is free 
To roam at will on land and oem, 


lam a German. ha ose 





~\ I laugh/at struggles alli in one 


I love to send the good ships down 
And see the helpless*children ra, 
And when the mothers scream inp 


Iam a German, 
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I am a German: 


The poison gas and liquid. re we ‘ i 

_ Have satisfied my sd ire. By/ 
It’s sweet to.seé men reel ai ch e» AG 

| ). Andsfight against the dead ly i AY 4 
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I poison wells so more may dia; 
No pity lives in such as I. ; 
The simple homes I burn at night, ~ 
And in this pilage find delight. 






The sick gaa wounded na my. and’. 
m I see a Red Cross.band 


i | . straightway set upon their track, 


Because I know they ¢an’t strike back. 
I am a German, 


i 


Iam a German. 
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I rape and mf: rend and. tear ; 


With hideous noises fill the air, 
The loudest screams of pain and fear 


~Are sweetest music to my ear, 


I am a German. 


There is no law of God or man, 
But I will break it if I can. 
I only live to maim and kill, ~*~, 
And.while I live I always will. 

I am a'German. 


—KENNETH.GRAHAM DUFFIELD. 
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Australian Hardware Store 
Honors Its Soldier 
Employees 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, Aug. 7, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, New York, U. S. A. 

Dear Sirs: Observing in recent issues of HARD- 
WARE AGE your sympathetic references to members 
of your staff and contributors who had enlisted for 
service “over there,” it has occurred to me that you 
might be interested to learn how this Australian 
hardware store has honored the gallant employees 
who sacrificed so much to serve their country “over 
there.” 


EMPLOYEE 
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Hardware Age 


The accompanying photograph will give you some 
idea of the handsome tribute to the memory of our 
enlisted men that now occupies the place of honor 
in our stores, immediately over the elevator doors 
facing the main entrance of our new stores. 

Our Roll of Honor measures 5 ft. square, is made 
of polished Queensland maple, a beautiful Australian 
wood, and wins the admiration of all who see it. 

There are 49 names on the roll at time of writing. 
Of these, six brave lads rest forever in a foreign 
grave; nineteen have been wounded, and one gal- 
lant fellow has been decorated with the Military 
Medal. The others are still “doing their bit” in 
France. 

The Roll of Honor was unveiled at the official 
opening of our new stores—and we may add that 
our present staff (which now consists of men over 
military age, ineligible physically, and married men 
with heavy responsibilities) have instituted a 
scheme whereby the life insurance premiums of a 
number of enlisted men are provided for, besides a 
provident fund to relieve any case of distress among 
returned soldier employees of the company. Yours 
faithfully, For Nock & KirsBy, LTD., 


HAROLD T. Nock, Secretary. 
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Nock & Kirby’s roll of honor, made of polished maple, 5 ft. square 
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This window was trimmed by R. H. Heller of Banister & Pollard Co. 
covered with sea sand, in which were curios placed carelessly about. 
blue to match background covered with sea fans and plumes. 
inclosed by screen covered with sand colored paper carrying marine scenes on it. 


a diver cutting a sponge from the bottom of the sea. 


green cardboard with mauve ink. 
specials in sponges in them. 


War Cartoons Cause Flurry in Boston 


CERTAIN Boston dry goods house has been making 

a collection of war cartoons and displaying num- 
bers of them in its large windows. Naturally the car- 
toons attracted a great deal of attention, and at the 
same time stimulated patriotism. 

A man, whose name was not made public, but who is 
understood to be a deacon of one of Boston’s largest 
churches, and pro-German in actions and thought, 
lodged a protest with the Police Commissioner and 
asked that the dry goods merchant be made to withdraw 
the pictures from his windows. 

The pictures are still on exhibition and a great many 
new ones have been added. The affair was made public 
through the press by the dry goods merchant and many 
people sent him new cartoons. The Allen-Clark Com- 
pany, 12 Pearl Street, Boston, sent several cartoons 
from HARDWARE AGE to the merchant and these have a 
conspicuous place in the windows. The following letter 
a sent the Allen-Clark Company by the dry goods 

ouse: 

“Please accept my thanks for your kind contribution 
to our window display in Trying to Help Win the War. 

“Some difference between your patriotic action and 
the object in human form who complained to the Police 
Department about these pictures. 

“I would many times rather have the good will and 
friendship of one man like you (although I don’t know 
your name), than that of all the contemptible English 
speaking Hun sympathizers in America, and I am sorry 
to say there are millions of them.” 


Indian Export Agency 


R. C. VENCATARUNGUM CHETTY, 68 Nara- 

"4 yana Moodaly Street, Georgetown, Madras, India, 
wishes to hear from American manufacturers of hard- 
ware and kindred lines with a view to becoming their 
export agent. 


This Sold Sponges for a Newark, N. J., Hardware Store 


= ¢ & 


BANISTER & POLLARD 



























Background, deep blue cloth. Floor 
Each was described by a card. Arch, deep 
Back of arch was 
The center scene showed 
Samples of all prices of sponges were displayed on rack 
under arch. Left of picture shows a stand of chamois skins. This faces the vestibule. Signs were made on pale 


These were yellow and mauve. 


The firm had wire baskets placed prominently in front of the store with 
These sold particularly well. 


California Dealers Meet 


f & northern section of the California State Retail 
Hardware Association held its convention in San 
Francisco Sept. 25. Among the subjects discussed 
were: “Government Regulations of Steel Supplies;” 
“The Gas Stove Situation;” “Paint Situation;” “Terms, 
Trade Acceptance,” and “What Are Your Average 
Profits ?” 

The southern section will meet in Los Angeles Oct. 
16 at the Alexandria Hotel. Some of the subjects to 
be on the program follow: “Government regulation of 
metal supplies;” “Probable supply of steel supplies for 
the coming season;” “Are we in favor of a commercial 
union with England when the war is over?” “Effect 
of the increased freight rates on our stock values;” 
“Methods of computing profit percentages;” “What 
paint jobbers should be favored in buying?” “Automo- 
bile supplies in the hardware store;” “Crockery and 
glassware in the hardware store;” “Sporting goods in 
the hardware store;” “To avoid the duplication of dues, 
shall we combine the southern section of the State 
Association with the Los Angeles Hardware Club?” 
and “Profit percentage necessary under present high ex- 
penses.” 


Frederick A. Baker in Service 


REDERICK A. BAKER, president of Baker, Murray 

& Imbrie, Inc., has been commissioned a captain 
and is now stationed at Washington, D. C., in the Air- 
craft Service, Production Division. Previous to being 
commissioned he served in an expert capacity for sev- 
eral months. Mr. Baker is the newest star to be added 
to the Baker, Murray & Imbrie service flag, which now 
honors almost one-fifth of the entire Baker, Murray & 
Imbrie personnel. 





One $1,000 Liberty Bond will provide one 16-in. shell. 
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Hugh Diamond Meets an 
Old Friend 


Galion, Ohio, Oct. 2, 1918. 
Mr. Roy F. SOULE, Editor, HARDWARE AGE, 


Dear Sir:—The fact has just dawned upon me 
that a chap can not afford to miss one copy of his 
HARDWARE AGE. I failed to utilize my copy of 
August 22 on account of being away from home. I 
found it, however, on my return and to my surprise 
discovered a special article by Joseph Welsh, presi- 
dent of the Pasadena Hardware Company, entitled 
“Clerks and Clerks and Some Who Don’t Stay 
Clerks.” When you brought this article to my no- 
tice you unconsciously brought face to face two 
of a kind, for Joe and I are boyhood friends, both 
born in the same town not far from the cottage 
where Burns was born. Grew up together as boys. 
We used to climb the hills together, and once in a 
while, for a change, keep each other company in 4 
visit to see Maggie in the “wee hoose amang th’ 
heather.” 


Joe is too modest to say anything about himself, 
so I’ll tell you the rest. He served his apprentice- 
ship to the hardware business in a wee hardware 
store. I mean small from an American standpoint, 
but as a boy it was a big place to us. He was well 
educated and thoroughly trained in the business, as 
his success as manager of one of the finest stores in 
America now would indicate. When visiting the old 
Scottish home five years ago many an old-time 
friend asked me for Joe Welsh and were much 
surprised to learn that both he and I were engaged 
in the hardware business in the “Garden of Eden,” 
the good old United States. He was an artist, the, 
same as his father was before him. I have a Pasa- 
dena sunset picture hanging in my parlor, the re- 
sult of his brush, that we value very highly. Joe 
was a very successful angler and could trim a fly 
and catch more lake trout than any six of us. 

The most pathetic thing about this incident is 
that we are so near and yet so far. I am living in 
hope, however, of seeing him some day and casting 
the fly once more in the sparkling waters of Cali- 


fornia. Yes, we have the grocery business and all 
others skinned a mile. There’s nothing like hard- 
ware. 


I hope you will excuse this ramble, but I cannot 
help acknowledging receipt of this fond recollec- 
tion. What is life without such happy bygones? 
I want to congratulate you on the good, clean Ameri- 
can King, HARDWARE AGE. I promise you one thing, 
I won’t miss another copy for a while. It is a big 
assistance to the perplexed average hardware deal- 
er, as it arrives from week to week. 

The small dealer gets tired sometimes with so 
much red tape about cost of doing business, etc., 
often taken up by people who have not been a howl- 
ing success themselves. When I hear complaints 
for lack of help these war times I feel like replying 
to the head of the firm: “Take off those white shoes, 
roll up your sleeves and pitch in yourself like a 
beaver, and don’t growl so much. Don’t worry 
about the cost of doing business, work like h——, 
and the cost will take care of itself.” Good luck to 
all the hardware boys on your mailing list. It’s 
great to be alive these days to see the old world go 
through this regenerating period, costly and all as 
it is. It had to come. The Kaiser and his Potsdam 
bunch has to go while the glorious old Stars and 
Stripes will remain forever and forever. Go on 


with the fight. 
HUGH DIAMOND. 
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Surprise Party on Birthday 


SURPRISE party was given to George C. Morton, 

treasurer and general manager of the Carpenter. 
Morton Co., paint dealers, Boston, at his home in Rox. 
bury on the evening of Sept. 23, the occasion marking 
his fiftieth birthday. When Mr. Morton returned home 
early in the evening he found sixty of his fellow-workers 
together with relatives and friends assembled, ready 
to extend congratulations and to wish him many happy 
returns of his anniversary. He was presented a solid 
gold watch and other gifts. The presentation was 
made by John W. Campbell, one of the directors of Car. 
penter-Morton Co. Mr. Morton responded. Mrs. Mor- 
ton was presented with a bouquet of roses by Miss Alice 
W. Bonney. A supper was served and patriotic songs 
were sung, accompanied by an orchestra. 


Chain Company Changes Name 


5 is HE ‘Cleveland Galvanizing Works Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has changed its name to the Chain Products 
Co. This company’s principal activities for a long time 
have been the manufacture of weldless chain, and the 
new name was adopted as being more appropriate. The 
company will continue to operate its custom galvanizing 
department in addition to the manufacture of chain. 
The officers are F. G. Hodell, president and treasurer; 
R. H. Hodell, vice-president, and William F. Schneider, 
secretary. 


New Hardware Buyer 


HE Edwards & Chamberlin Hardware Co., Kala- 

mazoo, Mich., announce the acquisition of a new 
buyer in the person of L. G. Lenfestey, who takes a 
position which has been vacant some little time. He 
has served as buyer of wholesale and retail establish- 
ments in Chicago and left a position as buyer for one 
of the largest wholesale hardware houses in Chicago 
to enter the Edwards & Chamberlin organization. Mr. 
Lenfestey is an exponent of the importance of adequate 
records in buying departments. 





Why Should We Buy 
Fourth Issue Bonds? 


When we sent our first American 
boy across the ocean to represent 
us in the great world war for hu- 
man rights we assumed a grave 
duty and responsibility. We fur- 
nished him with a uniform that rep- 
resents you and me. We provided 
him with a ship and the protection 
of our war ships for his safe pas- 
sage across. His principal business 
is to fight for those at home, and 
those at home must furnish him 
everything necessary to maintain 
him there, both for his comfort, 
while well, and his well-being in 
case of injury. The amount neces- 
sary for this duty is large, owing 
to the great number of our boys 
now on foreign soil. 

We have a stern duty facing us 
to raise this money. Every dollar 
helps. Buy all the Bonds or War 
Saving Books you can. You are 
helping your boy and my boy by 
doing so, and you are also helping 
to stop the war; for when we win, 
the war will stop. 


R. J. ATKINSON | 
HARDWARE . 











1334 BROADWAY Cor. Quincy St. 


( 





A logically written, well constructed Liberty Bond 
advertisement prepared 
N. Y., hardware concern. 


by a well-known Brooklyn, 








WASHINGTON, Oct. 7, 1918. 

TEEL retrenchments, drastic though they have been, 

have not yet gone far enough to assure the success 
of the growing war program. Our victories in France 
require more steel. This is not only true of the in- 
creased demands for munitions, but even more so for 
the extensions of railroads and other means of trans- 
portation and communication into the devastated re- 
gions which we are taking from the retreating Ger- 
mans. 

So great has our demand become that the railroads 
in this country are now being compelled to give up 
a considerable portion of their own allotments to make 
it possible to keep the new railroad building up to the 
advancing fronts in France and Belgium. 

“It is a case of ‘Pershing first,’ ” said Chairman Baruch 
of the War Industries Board in discussing the deluge 
of new demands which that organization is forced to 
meet. He had just held a session with the steel section 
of the board, and the latter in turn had been trying to 
pare down American requirements and to spur up 
American production. For the success of this program 
depends, more than ever, upon American industry. He 
continued: 


Everything else must wait while we supply the demands 
from General Pershing. Few people seem to realize how 
great this demand is, but every day we receive from him 
new requests for more steel. This is not only for ammunition 
and for guns, but almost more important just now, for rails, 
for locomotives, and for cars. The army engineers are build- 
ing new railroads directly under shell-fire Theirs is a 
heroism just as great as that of the men in the trenches, but 
we over here must see to it that they have rails and ma- 
terials with which to work. 

Just now we are taking much of this from the allotments 
which have been accorded the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration. We all know how badly they need rails and 
equipment in this country. We put this up to the railroad 
administration and Director General McAdoo told us, without 
hesitation: ‘Pershing comes first; we will leave it to your 
judgment to take from our allotments whatever is needed 
for General Pershing and his men on the other side.”’ 

As a result of this I am afraid we will have railroad diffi- 
culties this winter. Only by superhuman effort will the rail- 
road administration be able to give real service for we are 
not giving them the things which they need imperatively 
But I will say this for the railroad administration; I believe 
that they are getting more out of the railroads than anyone 
ever got out of them before, but the public must make up 
its mind either to get along with less service or Pershing 
will have to get along with less than he asks 

Our real shortage is still steel. To-day coal and steel are 
really more valuable than gold. The representatives of all 
the Allied Governments realize this fully. We are getting 
closer together on this question. We have been checking up 
on guns, on shell steel, on cars, on engines, on rails. and on 
all other requirements. But with all this revision there is 
Still a shortage and it must be filled from the United States 


New Farm Implement Curtailment 





The Priorities Division of the War Industries Board 
has issued new regulations for more drastic curtail- 
ment of the consumption of iron and steel by the agri- 
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Pershing’s Urgent Steel Requirements Forecast Still More Drastic Regula- 
tions at Home—Farm Equipment Affected—Labor Situation 
Still Involved in Complications 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


cultural implement and farm operating equipment in- 
dustry. The order is to cover the year beginning Oct. 
1, 1918, and to save the equivalent of 25 per cent of 
the preceding year’s consumption. This will effect a 
saving in iron and steel for the direct war program 
of about 500,000 tons. The order puts the burden of 
working out the curtailment upon the Farm Implements 
Committee and upon the industry itself. 

“This is clearly not only an essential but an indirect 
war industry and will be dealt with as such,” says the 
letter sent by Judge Edwin B. Parker, Priorities Com- 
missioner, to the industry. “The nation must produce 
a maximum of foods and feeds, but through rigid econ- 
omies and increased efficiency of the farmers, the 
dealers and the manufacturers this production must be 
accomplished with a reduced consumption of materials 
and labor required to meet the war program. Speak- 
ing generally, the use of modern farm implements con- 
serves labor, but it must be constantly borne in mind 
that the time element is more controlling now in con- 
nection with any conservation program than ever be- 
fore. The results must be practically immediate in 
order to contribute to the industrial drive which must 
sustain the military drive on the battlefields of Europe. 
The use of a machine, in the manufacture of which 
large quantities of material and labor are consumed, 
may be economically sound and in normal times its 
manufacture and use should be stimulated; but if its 
production at this crisis requires more labor than will 
be saved in one season’s use, it should, generally speak- 
ing, be substituted by other machines or implements 
in order to accomplish the immediate conservation of 
labor and materials. 

“Your industry is so large, so varied and so impor- 
tant that the Priorities Division must in the future, 
as in the past, avail itself of the efficient and patriotic 
assistance of your Farm Implements Committee in ad- 
ministering the program here outlined. It will also 
with confidence rely upon the wholehearted co-operation 
of each member of your industry with such committee 
and with this division in determining upon a manufac- 
turing program and a basis for the distribution of 
your products which will result in a maximum con- 
servation of labor and materials and a maximum pro- 
duction of foods and feeds, being assured that when the 
war shall have been won the problems which now con- 
front us will have been solved.” Following is the 
ruling of the Priorities Division: 

Reference herein will be made to periods of twelve months 
each; that from Oct. 1, 1917, to Sept. 30. 1918, will be 
designated ‘First Period.” A careful survey of your in- 
dustry in connection with the urgent war requirements has 


led to the decision that in the public interest your iron and 
steel consumption for the “Second Period” should be 75 per 
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cent of your consumption during the “First Period,’ when it 
approximated 2,000,000 tons of iron and steel. The effect of 
a release of 25 per cent of your consumption during the past 
twelve months will be immediately felt on the war program. 
It is with confidence that the War Industries Board relies 
upon your indispensable industry lending the same whole- 
hearted and patriotic assistance in accomplishing these 
economies that it has always rendered in response to previ- 
ous appeals. While the importance of your industry and 
your place in the program for the production of food for this 
nation and its allies can hardly be overstated, yet the supreme 
concern at this critical period is that every possible contri- 
bution be made immediately and enthusiastically to the end 
that the war may be shortened and the victory made decisive. 

The necessity of reducing the allotments of iron and steel 
to your industry places upon you and the Farm Implement 
Committee the responsibility of so applying the curtailment 
that your more essential products shall be produced in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet all legitimate demands for them and 
that your less essential products shall be produced in greatly 
diminished quantities, or not at all. The Priorities Division 
does not undertake to direct you in the formulation or execu- 
tion of a program of such responsibility. This is your prob- 
lem. You are equipped to solve it; and with your experience 
and ripe judgment you will through teamwork so adjust 
your manufacturing program and utilize the curtailed allot- 
ment of materials, that the theoretical injury may not prove 
real. 

The plans for curtailment must among other things take 
account of the varying situation of the manufacturers who 
have been in production for considerable periods as con- 
trasted with those whose production period has been rela- 
tively so short that they are still virtually in the experi- 
mental stage. To apply to both of such groups an arbitrary 
percentage tonnage allotment plan would be inequitable. 

For your guidance you are advised that the Priorities 
Division has decided: 

(a) That the tractor makers who have produced less than 
ten tractors during the “First Period’ are in the primary 
experimental stage, and that they are not to produce over 
ten tractors during the “Second Period.” 

(b) That the tractor makers who have produced and had 
in field operation ten or more, and less than fifty. tractors 
during the “First Period” are in the secondary development 
stage, and that they are not to produce over fifty tractors 
during the ‘Second Period.” 

(c) That makers of products other than farm tractors 
whose development situation shall be comparable to those of 
the tractor makers described in the preceding paragraphs 
are to produce according to the same rules. 

(d) That the tractor makers who have produced and sold 
fifty or more tractors during the ‘First Period’’ and all other 
manufacturers of farm operating equipment who are past 
their primary and secondary development stages will receive 
during the “Second Period” not exceeding 75 per cent of their 
consumption of iron and steel during the ‘First Period.” 


Drastic Cut in Piping 


The Building Materials Section of the War Industries 
Board also announced that it would attempt to save 
40,000 tons of pig iron—equal to about 80,000 tons of 
steel—by a slashing retrenchment in the use of cast 
iron pipes, tanks and accessories in a series of Gov- 
ernment projects. These restrictions are to be enforced 
in the building programs of the Army and Navy, the 
Treasury, the United States Housing Corporation, the 
Railroad Administration and the Shipping Board, even 
though they conflict with municipal ordinances or local 
building regulations. 

They forbid the use of back-vents, house traps and 
fresh-air vents; cut the size of water service pipes to 
%-in. galvanized wrought steel or iron for single houses, 
with proportionately larger size for larger buildings. 
No soil pipes larger than four inches in diameter or 
heavier than standard plain cast iron are to be used 
for vertical stacks above the ground, and concrete or 
vitrified clay pipes are to be used for horizontal lines 
underground. Gas piping is forbidden in houses where 
electricity is available for lighting purposes, although 
gas piping for heating and cooking may be installed 
where the extension of the distribution mains is less 
than 1000 ft. Even fire hydrants are to be reduced to 
the absolute minimum. No metal water supply tanks or 
culvert pipes are to be allowed. 

The Conservation Division of the board also forbade 
the manufacture of a long series of electrical appli- 
ances and limited and cut down the appliances not dis- 
continued by 691 styles and sizes. 

The labor situation is still anything but clear. The 
question of deferments under the new draft is now in 
the hands of the local and district boards. Everything 
possible is being done from Washington to prevent 
drawing genuinely essential men from the country’s 
important industries. At the same time the employ- 
ment service is trying to meet the various shortages of 
skilled and unskilled labor. So far, however, there is 
still an apparent hesitancy in working out the problem 
of substituting women for men in industries. The 
differences in the Department of Labor over this prob- 
lem do not seem to have been completely settled. 

N. A. Smyth, assistant director general of the em- 
ployment service, has issued a long announcement con- 
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cerning details of this program. But later it came out 
there were intimations from the department that Mr. 
Smyth’s views did not have the full support of his 
superior. His letter painted a very dark picture of the 
present labor difficulties in the war industries. He 
wrote: 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized. Adequate measures 
are being taken to place an enormous army in France early 
next year. This means that the industrial program required 
to supply and equip it must be hurried at a pace which to- 
day seems well-nigh impossible. The War Department has 
projected an enormous program, apparently reckless of the 
fact that there is not enough labor available to carry it out 
in reality relying on the will of the American people to drop 
everything else and put it through. 

One of the fundamental processes which is going to save 
our war program will be the introduction of women into 
some phases of war work and the use of women in non-war 
work so as to enable men to go into war work. This process 
cannot begin too soon. 

On the other hand, to carry out such a shift too impetu- 
ously without proper direction and control would result in 
great harm. If men are released too quickly they will suffer 
from unemployment while they are finding their new po- 
sitions. If women go into industry too rapidly they will suf- 
fer from undertaking jobs for which they are not fit or from 
laboring under conditions which are not fit for women. 


In the meantime a new movement is under way to 
add women members to the National War Labor Board. 
The latest sponsor for this idea is former President 
Roosevelt, who has written to former President Taft, 
one of the joint chairmen of the board, asking him to 
push this project. Mr. Taft promised to take up the 
matter with the board. 

On the same question of woman labor Miss Nina 
Van Kleeck, chief of the Women in Industries Service 
of the Department of Labor, made a significant appeal 
at the conference of State and Federal officials held here 
last week. She said: 


The Government’s declaration that women must be paid 
equal wages when they are performing equal work is not 
always being observed. The Wage Adjustment Boards have 
no representatives of women. The great problems have been 
those of men’s wages, and women’s wages have not receivd 
the attention they should. The public has considered women’s 
wages on the basis of the maintenance of the individual 
woman. The Women’s Trade Union League has gone on 
record for the consideration of women’s wages on the family 
basis. We know that many women who work have others 
dependent upon them, and we should think now in terms of 
the family. 

The conference adopted resolutions opposing the low- 
ering of labor laws or labor standards except upon 
recommendation of “Federal authority or competent 
jurisdiction.” This is intended to forestall any sugges- 
tion of longer hours or less stringent labor regulations 
to make up for war necessities. 

Nothing was said at the conference, however, about 
strengthening the morale of the workers of America’s 
great industries, to give them the same spirit of deter- 
mination to win the war which prevails among the sol- 
diers in the trenches. 


Victory for the Women 


Miss Van Kleeck, however, has won out in her con- 
troversy with J. B. Densmore, chief of the United States 
Employment Service, over the powers which are to be 
given the new women members of the community labor 
boards. There are to be two women on each commu- 
nity labor board, one to represent the employers and 
the other to represent the women workers. Under the 
original program announced by Mr. Densmore these 
women were to vote only on questions affecting woman 
labor. As to the problems of male labor, they were 
to have only the right of discussion, but no vote. Miss 
Van Kleeck opposed this restriction so effectively that 
the whole program was held up for several weeks. She 
took the matter to Secretary of Labor Wilson and suc- 
ceeded in convincing him that he should overrule Mr. 
Densmore. In the meantime, however, through a slip- 
up in the publication office of the United States Employ- 
ment Service Bulletin the Densmore order was made 
public. This caused more trouble, but apparently has 
finally hastened the veto of Secretary Wilson. 

He has now announced that the two women mem- 
bers on the community labor boards shall have full 
voting powers upon all questions coming within the 
jurisdiction of those boards. These boards include the 


decision of questions concerning the methods of recruit- 
ing and distributing of war labor in the various com- 
munities, subject to the general direction of the United 
States Employment Service, under the Department of 
Labor. ; 

The community labor boards will now consist of five 
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members, one man and one woman each to represent 
the local employers; one man and one woman each to 
represent local labor, and one local representative of 
the Employment Service, chairman. 

At the same time, Secretary Wilson has ordered that 
two women, one representative of management and one 
representative of labor, are to be added to each State 
Advisory Board of the Employment Service, bringing 
the total membership of each of these boards from five 
to seven. Hitherto the State Advisory Boards have 
been composed of the State Director of the Employment 
Service as chairman, two representatives of manage- 
ment and two of labor. 

“The demands of war necessitate a larger introduc- 
tion of women into industry than has hitherto been 
attempted in this country,” says the announcement of 
Secretary Wilson. The policy of the Employment Serv- 
ice in having this great change in the national life 
supervised by women equally with men is a guarantee 
that the process will be carefully carried out and that 
no woman will be allowed to take work for which she 
is not physically fitted or under ‘conditions not suitable 
for her employment.” 


New Board on Wage Questions 


But even a more important change is to be made in 
the Government’s supervision of labor and wages. A 
new Government board is being organized to control 


Patriotism and 
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questions of wages. The formal announcement of this 
body has not yet been made public, but Secretary of 
Labor Wilson intimated the details in a letter he wrote 
to Fuel Administrator Garfield concerning the demand 
of the anthracite coal workers for increased wages. 
The revelation by Secretary Wilson came in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of his letter: 

We have built up within a week or so as a result of the 
desire of the President to secure more stable conditions in 
industry a board the title of which has not yet been decided 
upon. I presume it will be looked upon and considered pos- 
sibly as a general wage board. It is a board that is to be 
composed of two representatives from each of the wage 
adjustment boards that have been created by the Federal 
Government. The purpose of that board is to review the 
proposed contracts or proposed wage adjustments that may 
be arrived at by any one of the adjustment boards so that 
when they are finally announced they will not be of such a 
character that they will disturb the labor conditions under 
the jurisdiction of the other boards. 


Dr. Garfield had rejected the demands of the anthra- 
cite workers for increased wages because they had 
promised to ask no further increases during the war 
when they received their last increase. On the urgent 
insistence of Secretary Wilson, however, Dr. Garfield 
held a conference on the subject attended by Secretary 
Wilson, four representatives of the anthracite mine 
operators and four representatives of the anthracite 
mine workers. The latter pleaded that they must have 
a new wage increase to prevent their men from de- 
serting to better paid industries. 


the Immigrant 


(Written exclusively for HARDWARE AGE) 


HE following paragraphs taken from a daily 

newspaper are worth taking into consider- 

ation in connection with the issue of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan: 

Corporal Hyman Feldman, a Russian immigrant, has 
done his all for the United States. He enlisted at the 
outbreak of the war and went to France with the first 
expeditionary force. He invested the greater part of 
his monthly soldier’s pay in Liberty bonds. He killed 
two Germans in an open fight.- And yesterday came 
word of his death in action. 

Feldman came to New York from Russia six 
years ago, and made his home with his relatives at 
334 Broome Street. At fifteen years of age he 
entered an elementary class in Broome Street 
school, and graduated in two years. 

“T’ve already got a couple of Germans for my 
country, and I hope to have some others soon,” he 
said in a letter recently received by his aunt. 
“T’ve put every penny I can get my hands on into 
TAberty Bonds, and you people do the same.” 


Brief Notes 


The Newark Wire Cloth Company, 224 Verona Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., will soon commence the erection 
of a one-story addition, 22 by 80 ft., at 846-52 Mount 
Prospect Avenue. John C. Campbell is president. 

The Gregory Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has ac- 
quired the plant of the Warren Steel Range Co., War- 
ren, and will remove its business to that location. 

The business of the Cary Spring Works, New York, 
owned by the late Mrs. R. Anna Cary, will be continued 
by Edward M. Cary and Florence Cary under the man- 
agement of Edward M. Cary. Mrs. Cary died Aug. 20. 

The Universal Auto Parts Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
has beén incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 
by Harry Levison and others. 

The American Spark Plug Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock by 
B. F. Weaver, J. E. Martin and others. Nothing is yet 
known as to manufacturing plans. 

The Columbus McKinnon Chain Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, recently received a large war contract and is 
adding equipment in its plant. 





The facts cited above should make us all proud 
to think that this country has the power of instill- 
ing such devotion in her immigrants, and they 
also emphasize the necessity of the native-born 
American being no whit behind the foreign-born 
citizen in patriotism and loyalty. 

The example of Corporal Feldman is not unique; 
we are fortunate in having many such, and these 
examples should be an inspiration to those who 
are living at home in peace and security. Most 
of us feel a sort of glow in the region of the heart 
when we put our hand into our pocket and plank 
down the price for the first installment of a Lib- 
erty Bond. Probably many of us feel that we are 
mighty patriotic in so doing; that we are doing 
our bit toward saving the country and making the 
world safe for democracy, civilization, humanity 
and the rest of the things we are fighting for. 
But where do we stand when we compare our 
patriotism with that of Corporal Feldman? 


of the Trade 


The Rohamer Tire & Rubber Company of Akron, 
Woodside, L. I., has been incorporated with a capital 
of $40,000 to manufacture tires and other rubber goods 
G. E. Rohamer, A. D. Paillot and B. F. Timme, 593 
Riverside Drive, New York, are the incorporators. 

The Henry A. Hitner’s Sons Company, Gaul and Haz- 
zard streets, Philadelphia, manufacturer of hardware 
and specialties, has filed plans for a one-story exten- 
sion, 50 by 400 ft., at Allen and Buckius streets, to cost 
about $10,000. 

The North & Judd Mfg. Company, New Britain, 
Conn., has secured a permit to erect a storage building, 
40 by 100 ft., one story. 

The Solid Steel Scissors Company, Fort Smith, Ark., 
has commenced the erection of an addition to its plant. 
It is devoting a portion of its output to Government 
eontracts and plans to bring the production up to 250 
dozen scissors per day. 

The Delion Tire & Rubber Co., Whitehead Road, 
Trenton, N. J., manufacturer of automobile tires, etc., 
has increased its capital from $700,000 to $1,000,000. 
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Hardware Age Is Trimmed 


HIS publication isn’t as big as it used to 
‘\y be. Its borders have been trimmed 

down until its dimensions might seem 
to refute our belief in what advertising men 
call white space. 

We believe our readers are interested in 
knowing why we reduced, why we have suc- 
cessfully gone into training to take off beef. 

The only difference between the trimmed 
pages of the HARDWARE AGE you are now 
getting and its fat old predecessor is one of 
dress. We have dropped loose civilian cloth- 
ing and put on the trim, snug-fitting uniform 
of a fighting man. This change came just 
about the time HARDWARE AGE started its 
campaign to bury German made hardware 
so deeply that it will take deep well-boring 
apparatus to uncover even the stench of it. 

There have been no complaints from either 
subscribers to or from the advertisers in 
HARDWARE AGE because of this decided 
change. It is certain that the instinct of 
true Americanism is very thoroughly in- 
stilled into the hardware men of this country 
and they see in every pound of paper we have 
saved a pound of coal to heat the home or a 
pound of fuel to defeat the Hun. 

Like the soldier who strips himself of the 
superfluous to be a better fighting man, this 
publication has broadened its influence and 
put more punch into its utterances since we 
trimmed our edges. 

Shortly after we entered this war a cam- 
paign inaugurated by HARDWARE AGE to 
raise 10,000 essential mechanics for our air 
forces resulted in putting 42,800 men into 
the uniform of that service. A strong letter 
of appreciation from the War Department 
ending with these words “your campaign 
was a God-send to the Aviation Section” is 
highly prized in the office of HARDWARE AGE. 

Then we took a hand with Hurley in the 
shipbuilding program. At his request the 
editor of HARDWARE AGE wrote the editorial 
that was used to raise the men to build the 
ships. That campaign was a rousing suc- 
cess and we have Edward N. Hurley’s auto- 
graph under a letter of appreciation. If we 
had known that Charles M. Schwab was to 
come onto the job and he had confided to us 
his method of handling workmen we couldn’t 
have hit it better than we did in our editorial, 
“The Man of the Hour.” 

HARDWARE AGE then threw the power of 
its influence into the War Savings Stamp 
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drive, and as a recognition of our efforts the 
editor of this publication was made chairman 
of the Speakers’ Bureau of the War Savings 
Stamps Committee of Greater New York. 

Ever since the first Liberty Bond started 
bombing the strongholds of Kaiserism, HARD- 
WARE AGE men have been in the thick of that 
work. No man in this Metropolitan district 
has worked harder or more willingly on the 
bond issues than W. H. Taylor, president of 
HARDWARE AGE. As this paper goes to press 
he is in charge of the Hardware and Metals 
and Allied Trades Section of the Greater 
New York Rainbow Division, working on 
the Fourth Liberty Bond. This Hardware 
and Metals Division has led all the trades of 
the Metropolitan District in the sale of bonds 
in the last two drives, and they are out to 
raise a hundred million dollars in this drive. 
It will go over and HARDWARE AGE will be a 
better magazine for having helped to do it. 

Since the war began seventeen of our boys 
have answered the call to the colors. Garvin 
P. Taylor, who was our assistant advertising 
manager, is now a lieutenant in the front- 
line trenches in France. 

Harold G. Blodgett, one of our editors, is 
with the Italian Army on the Piave. He is 
in charge of an American Y. M. C. A. unit. 
Lieut. Norman E. Horn, who is now flying, 
was in charge of our Research Department 
before duty called. Capt. J. H. Moore was 
our assistant advertising manager before 
he became an artillery inspector in khaki. 
Joseph Bertram Jowitt, who used to write 
our show card section, is now showing his 
colors as a front line Y. M. C. A. worker in 
France. John Dixon is one of our boys who 
saw three years’ service over there, as the 
lieutenant of a Canadian Machine Gun Com- 
pany. He has felt the shock of bursting Ger- 
man shells, was wounded to the degree that 
he was first invalided home and then hon- 
orably discharged. He is back with the com- 
pany. He came back to the job that was 
waiting for him just as we hope every one of 
the seventeen HARDWARE AGE men will come 
back to the places that are being held for 
them. And so we don’t feel badly about our 
trimmed borders. When we have trimmed 
the Huns, and a pound of paper doesn’t mean 
a pound of the coal so urgently needed to 
“carry on,” we may go back to the beautiful 
big borders of the past. Just now we are 
more interested in reflecting the spirit of 
America’s hardware men who are going the 
limit to put the Germans beyond the borders 
of Belgium and France. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Oct. 7, 1915 


ARDWARE manufacturers have, at the many con- 
ferences called by the War Industries Board iwoking 
to the curtailment of production, cheerfully acquiesceu 
in any action to secure the necessary reduction 0. pat- 
terns or sizes, thereby increasing tneir output of ine 
limited patterns or sizes held as essentials. It is 
found, however, that some joovers are inclined to be a 
trifle annoyed when, in writing or calling on the ’phone, 
they learn that their mohey will not purchase just the 
article they want. These men have not yet grasped the 
true meaning of “discontinued for the duration of the 
war.” It is exceedingly advisable for both jobber and 
retailer to approach this matter from the same patriotic 
standpoint as does the manufacturer, who sees a loss 
of business, money tied up in special machinery, pat- 
terns, jigs, dies, etc., which will be of no use until the 
articles made on them are again placed on the market. 
For example, one prominent manufacturer of alarm 
clocks has seen his line decrease from forty to four 
patterns. In vises at least 70 per cent of the patterns 
have been discontinued. Wood screws will have the 
majority of odd sizes eliminated so that a man asking 
for a % in. No. 5 or a 1% in. No. 13 will be com- 
pelled to use either a % in. No. 4 or 6, or a 1% in. 
No. 12 or 14. This is no great hardship, but it ma- 
terially assists the manufacturer to increase his out- 
put in desirable sizes by eliminating the unnecessary 
odd sizes. In machinists’ tools the same thing applies. 
Buyers are being educated by bitter experience to 
understand that their only chance to obtain needed mer- 
chandise is to anticipate their wants by as many months 
as they formerly did weeks or days. 

A new government order, which went into effect 
October 5th, provides that all dealers, contractors, re- 
tailers, repairmen and others buying electrical goods 
for resale are now obliged to sign a pledge (1) that 
they will not use, nor, as far as lies within their power, 
permit to be used any electrical equipment, apparatus, 
appliances or supplies which are now or may hereafter 
come into their possession or control, except for essen- 
tial uses as that term has been or may be defined or 
applied from time to time by the Priorities Division 
of the War Savings Board; (2) that in ordering elec- 
trical equipment or apparatus, they will furnish to the 
source of supply in the manner prescribed by such 
supplier information regarding stocks of substantially 
similar rating and types of all makes and the essential 
character of the sale or sales made or other information 
justifying the order. placed; (3) that they will use 
their utmost endeavor to reduce all stocks to the mini- 
mum consistent with the essential requirements of the 
trade served, to prevent hoarding of stocks, and to 
insure that they be distributed solely for essential 
purposes. 

FuRNACE Scoops.—The following prices are being 
quoted on furnace scoops: 

Hollow back furnace scoops, No. 2 D handle. per doz. .$9.00 
Hollow back furnace scoops, No. 2 long handle, per doz. .8.75 
Riveted back furnace scoops, No. 2 long handle, per doz.13.00 
Riveted back furnace scoops, No. 2 D handle, per doz. ..13.00 

LINSEED OIL.—The present and prospective future in 
the linseed o*] market is one of dullness in demand 
and scarcity of supply. For later delivery there seems 
to be a tendency toward price decline. The movement 
of new crop seed from country points to one or two of 
the western crushing centers is now under way. But 
eastern mills will not be able to secure any seed from 
the northwest until the movement from the farms in- 
creases, which may be expected in the course of a few 
weeks or a month. 

Linseed oil, in 5 or more bbl. is $1.87 per gal. and in lots 
of less than 5 bbl. $1.88 per gal. 

State and Western oil in small quantity, 
and in carload lots or more, $1.83 per gal. 

NAVAL SToRES.—The situation in this field from now 
on will largely depend on the demand. Incidentally, 
future prices will depend on the revival of the export 
demand which is bound to come with any definite signs 
of approaching peace. The decrease in production 
this year by approximately 40 per cent, due to the 
shortage of labor in the South. will be the next im- 
dortant factor to be considered. It is generally ac- 


$1.86 per gal... 


knowledged that there is no likelihood of any price 





fixing, and while rosin may be expected to advance 
on better demand, turpentine cannot ve considered in 
the same light, for the reason that any further advance 
in price would invite increased use of substitutes. 
rices on common to good strained rosin, f.o.b. New York, 
are as follows: Ona basis of 280 Ib., grades B and C, $15.25 ; 


D, $15.35; EB, $15.40; F, $15.50; G, $15.60; H, $15.75; I, 
$15.90; K, $16.25; M, $16.50; N, $16.75; W G, $17; W W, 
~17.25. 

Turpentine, 65144 to 66c. per gal. in bbl. of 50 gal. each. 


ROPE.—Fibre prices are steady. Rope price, both 
Manila and sisal, remain unchanged. The interior 
trade is rather dull, but manufacturers are busy with 
Government specifications and rope requirements for 
marine purposes. 

Manila rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, first grade, 
is 33c.; second grade, 32c., and third grade, 28c. base per Ib. 
Manila bolt rope is 38c. per lb 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c., and second grade, 20c., base 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade, 
is 231,c., and second grade, 2044c. base per Ib. 

Tarred lath yarn is, first grade, 23c., and 
20c. base per Ib. 

SPORTING Goops.—A survey in this particular line 
proves that it is more a question of getting the goods 
rather than price. In spite of continued advances deal- 
ers are buying and jobbers have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of anything the manufacturers may be able to 
give them. “Eveready” goods have advanced in 
price, due to government contracts, are about five 
weeks behind in delivery. There has also been an 
increase in the cost of “Thermos” goods, but deliveries 
are fairly prompt. Single barrel shotguns are difficult 
to obtain, but deliveries are coming through slowly. 
The demand for sweaters is excellent and the jobber 
who is fortunate enough to have a stock on hand finds 
little difficulty in turning over his stock. 

All novelties are selling well and the Christmas trade 
demand for air rifles, flexible flyers, snow shoes, skis, 
is equal to other years. Gillette blades and razors are 
at a premium as well as Auto-Strop, but deliveries on 
Eveready razors and blades are fairly good. 

Colleges and prep schools, and institutions and 
preparatory institutions for candidates for officers’ 
training school, are required to play football and there 
is a good demand for football clothing and shoes. 1919 
baseball prices are ready and orders are being placed. 
The demand for bicycles is unusual. The Government 
has taken over practically all unsold machines in job- 
bers’ stocks, with the result that there are no machines 
on hand for immediate delivery, and prices are based 
on 1919 cost. 

SIDEWALK ScRAPERS.—New York distributors report 
that they are exceptionally well supplied in this line. 
Quotations are as follows: 


second grade, 


Zero sidewalk scrapers, per doz, net....... Re adtan $2.75 
Wallingford scrapers, solid shank, per dozen........... 3.80 
Wallingford scrapers, socket shank, per dozen.......... 6.00 


New Century scrapers, per dozen...............+eee0. 


LANTERNS.—Jobbers are well able to fill orders in this 
field for immediate delivery. We quote as follows: 


Viator BAROFG, DOF GOROM, Mb. ccc cc ccccccccccccscees $8.00 
Monarch lanterns, per dozen, net...........-.0eee0e0- 8.00 
Blizzard lanterns, per dozen, net... ........ccecccccces 12.25 


SLEDS.—Dealers should have little trouble in putting 
in a supply of sleds as jobbers report a good stock on 
hand. We quote: 


Kiddo sleds, 32 inch, per dozen, net.............eee6: $12.00 


Kiddo sleds, 34 inch, per dozen, net.............+.06- 12.75 
Riaao sleds, 36 inch, per Gomem, Net... ..ccccccccccsee 13.75 
Kiddo sleds, 40 inch, per dozen, net.............20068. 16.50 
Kiddo sleds, 45 inch., per dozen, net.......ccccccccces 21.50 
Kiddo sleds, 51 inch, per dozen, met........ccccsccecs 23.00 
Flexible flyer sleds. New York stock discount.........33°4% 
Flexible fiver sleds, factory shipment discount........ 35% 


SNow SHOVELS.—Jobbers quote the following prices 
for snow shovels, of which there seems to be a good sup- 
ply on hand. We quote as follows: 

Mass. long handle steel snow shovels, per dozen.......$ 


1 
‘fogs, D handle steel snow shovels, per dozen.......... 11.75 
Socket snow shovels, two rivets, per dozen.... 8 





TREE STANDS.—Large shipments are expected in New 
York in the next two weeks. We quote: 
Crown tree stands, 2 inch, per dozen, net.. : 
Crown tree stands, 3 inch, per dozen, net.... 

WINDow GLASS.—There is a rumor in this trade 
that the Government, in trying to conserve window 
glass for the most essential purposes. is contemplating 
placing drastic restriction on sales. The report is also 


. $6.00 
9.00 
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generally circulated that the Government may put a 
ban on any window glass factories resuming operation 
until next Spring. Stocks in factories are being 
rapidly depleted. Memoranda for a range of the 
most wanted sizes are extremely hard to fill. On 
October 17 and 18 the annual meeting of the National 
Glass Distributors’ Association will convene at the 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. At this meeting 
the glass manufacturers will also meet with them and 
discuss the general welfare of the industry. Quotations 
are unchanged as follows: 

Single strength, A and B, all sizes, per cent; double 
strength A, all sizes, 79 per cent; double strength B, all 
sizes, 81 per cent. with AA quality ranging from 70 to 72 
per cent discount from jobbers. 

WIRE NAILS.—The regulations in this line put in 


(dé 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Oct. 5, 1918. 

HE big problem before the hardware trade in this 

vicinity is still one of obtaining merchandise. The 
demand continues to be in excess or the supply, due to 
the curtailment of output and to the greatness of Gov- 
ernment need. All this tends to keep down the supply 
available for purely domestic trade. There has never 
been a time when the books of the local joobers re- 
vealed so many lines wholly or partially out of stock. 
Naturally the jobbing trade is now very careful in 
the matter of new accounts and is paying particular 
attention to those merchants who promptly discount 
their bills. The old-time merchant who is in the habit 
of allowing his bills to run past maturity is not apt 
to receive any special consideration in the distribution 
of the limited amount of merchandise. 

Despite the conditions outlined, the number of busi- 
ness failures is much lighter than would be expected. 
During the month of August the failures recorded 
numbered only 734, the smallest number recorded dur- 
ing any month since the financial panic of 1907. This 
is 44 less than for the month of July and 341 less than 
for August of last year. The total liabilities of the 
failed concerns were nearly nine million dollars, as 
compared with $11,000,000 for July and $16,000,000 for 
August of 1917. The figures for September are not 
yet available, but are reported to be in the same pro- 
portion as for August. This would indicate that the 
merchants are puying closer attention to the details 
of business and to collections. It also shows that they 
are finding ways to combat the shortage of merchan- 
dise through the selling of other lines, and are actu- 
ally saving money through the cutting out of surplus 
styles, models and finishes. 

Although the composite condition of all crops shows 
a yield of about 6 per cent below that of last year, the 
prices obtained are such as to much more than offset 
the difference in yield. The latest Federal crop esti- 
mates indicate a production of 899,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 1,477,000,000 bu. of oats, 236,000,000 bu. of bar- 
ley, 77,000,000 bu. of rye, 385,000,000 bu. of white pota-, 
toes, 86,000,000 tons of hay and 22,000,000 barrels of 
commercial apples. There has been some improvement 
in the corn crop estimate, but the crop is still shown 
as short over a million bushels. The prices paid to 
producers for the principal crops are fully 5 per cent 
higher than those of a year ago, and 82 per cent higher 
than those of two years ago, according to a bulletin 
recently issued by one of the largest banks in Chicago. 
With a great improvement in the war situation, some 
improvement in labor conditions, and a good promise 
of a sufficient supply of money to handle the Fourth 
Liberty Loan without serious inconvenience, the gen- 
eral outlook is really very satisfactory, despite trade 
handicaps. 

The outstanding feature of the local market at this 
time is the nail situation. During the past week the 
local jobbing price has fallen to $4.30 per keg base, 
which is 20c. lower than the price in effect throughout 
the summer and 45c. lower than the price of last week. 
The change is said to be due to a desire on the part 
of the jobbers to co-operate with the War Industries 
Board in an endeavor to get nails to the consumer on 
a very low basis. The market has shown no change 
and the supply is as light as at any time in the past. 
Jobbers are limiting the quantities shipped to mer- 
chants. 

The Government has requested the manufacturers of 
safety razors to discontinue the manufacture of all 
metal and fancy cases, and also the use of gold and 
silver plate on razors. This is said to have been agreed 
to by all manufacturers. The agreement will have a 
tendency to reduce the number of patterns turned out 
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effect by the Government are affecting all parts of the 
country, which means that it is getting more difficult 
to procure supplies from the manufacturers except 
for purposes connected with the war. Distributors 
report a light supply on hand. All sales are subject 
to pledge. 

Wire nails, in store, are $4.75 base per keg and delivered 
within carting limits, $4.85. 

Cut NAILs.—Cut nails are scarcer than ever before. 
The total output is said to amount to about one-tenth 
that of wire nails. Manufacture in this line has grown 
to insignificant proportions due to cut nails being 
supplanted by wire nails. 


Cut nails, in store, are $6 and delivered by jobbers, $6.10 
base per keg. 
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by several of the razor makers. It will also mean the 
use of nickel in the place of gold and silver in the 
plating of razors. 

Collections are reported good, with cash sales above 
normal. 


BABBITT METAL.—Jobbers report very satisfactory 
sales, with shipments from the makers slow. Local 
jobbing stocks are only fair. Jobbers are accepting 
orders subject to stock on hand and at prices ruling at 
date of shipment. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal, 1344c. per lb.; Revenoc, 22c. per Ib 

BUTCHER KNIvES.—There is no change in the kitchen 
cutlery situation, the manufacturers still being behind 
with their orders, with jobbing stocks much below nor- 
mal. There is an increasing demand at this time for 
carving sets, of which jobbers have fair stocks. No 
price changes in the lines of butcher knives quoted 
have been reported, but all cutlery prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Butcher 
knives with coco-bolo handles, 6-in. blade, $5.25 per doz.; 
7-in. blade, $6 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $7 per doz.; with ebony 


handle, 6-in. blade, $5.75 per doz.; 7-in. blade, $7.50 per doz. 
S-in. blade, $9.25 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $12.75 per doz.; 
12-in. blade, $16.75 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $20.75 per doz 


beechwood handle, fastened with 3 saw-screw brass rivets 
6-in blade, $4.50 per doz.; 6%-in. blade, $4.75 per doz.; 7-in 
blade, $5.25 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6.25 per doz.; 9-in. blade, 
$8.25 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $10 per doz.; 12-in. blade, $13.50 
per doz.; 14-in. blade, $17 per doz. 

BUILDING PAPER.—There is a comparatively light de- 
mand locally and sales are not expected to materially in- 
crease for some time. Dealers are required to sign 
a pledge to the effect that the paper purchased is to be 
used for essential work only. Local jobbers are car- 
rying only the staple lines and sizes, all special grades 
being sold subject to factory shipment. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Red rosin 
sheathing paper, 20-lb. rolls, 72c. per roll; 25-lb. rolls, 90« 
per roll; 30-lb. rolls, $1.08 per roll. 

ALARM CLOCKS —There has been a slight falling off 
of sales in some of the farming sections, but the gen- 
eral demand is as heavy as ever. The manufacturers 
are having much trouble getting skilled labor, and are 
also facing shortages of material and coal. Prices are 
very firm as quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Amer- 
ican alarm clock, in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per doz. ; in 
dozen lots, $10.64 per doz.; in case lots of 4 doz., $10.37 per 
doz.; Lookout alarm clocks, less than dozen lots, $13.87 per 
doz.: dozen lots, $13.46 per doz.; case lots of 2 doz., $13.07 
per doz,; Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $24 per doz.; case 
lots of 50, $23.33 per doz.: Slumber Stopper, radium dial 
dozen lots, $30 per doz.; Big Ben and Baby Ben, $2 each 

HAND ToILeT CLIppeRs.—Hand toilet clippers con- 
tinue in good demand, although sales in the farming 
communities are somewhat lighter than during the 
summer. The Government is a heavy purchaser. The 
output is reported to be considerably less than that of 
last year. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Yankee 
clippers, $1.45 each; Success clippers, $1.65 each; Triumph 
clippers, $1.95 each; Khedive clippers, $1.45 each. 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PIPE.—There is only a 
fair local demand, but the shortage of sheets has s0 
cut the available supply that all jobbing stocks are 
low. The 26-gage has been discontinued as non-essen- 
tial and has been taken out of jobbers’ catalogs. All! 
orders are accepted subject to stock on hand, and no 
orders for future shipment are accepted at current 
prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: 29-gage, laP 
joint eaves trough, 5-in.. $7.60 per 100 ft., 29-gage conductor 
pipe, 3-in., $7.50 per 100 ft. 

FiLes.—There is a particularly heavy call for files. 
The stocks of both iobbers and retailers are low and 
somewhat broken. The heaviest sales are to the mills 
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and factories, very few going to the building trades 
at this time. No changes in discounts have been re- 
ported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the follow- 
ing discounts from standard lists: Nicholson files 50-2; 
New American, 60; Disston, 50-5; Black Diamond, 50. 

GLAss, PuTTy AND GLAZIERS’ POINTsS.—Jobbers re- 
port comparatively light sales of window glass at this 
time, particularly in the city proper. In some of the 
larger. manufacturing towns and in the country dis- 
tricts sales are on a better level. Production has been 
very light for a year past, and it is unlikely that the 
makers will be able to produce any glass for the fall 
trade, even if they should put their plants in operation. 
Glass men are inclined to believe that the cost of pro- 
duction will be higher next year. Retail and jobbing 
stocks in this section are comparatively light and some- 
what broken as to sizes. The market is strong and 
there are some rumors of higher prices. 

f.o.b. Chicago: Single- 


single-strength B, first 
double-strength A, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off; 
three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes o 
79 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
100-lb. kits, $4.25; 
1 doz. to a package ; 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—Guns and ammunition con- 
tinue to move freely, with a particularly heavy de- 
mand from the more favored hunting districts. There 
has been a slight advance in the jobbing prices on 
single-barrel shotguns. The discounts on loaded car- 
tridges and shotgun shells have also been changed, 
making the prices higher than formerly. If contem- 
plated taxes are put into effect prices will undoubtedly 
go higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single barrel 
shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrels, with plain extractor, 
$7.50 each; with automatic ejector, $7.85 each; 12-gage 
double barrel guns, with hammer, $14.50 each; hammerless, 
$17.50 each. 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless cartridges, $5 per thousand; 
No. 32 short semi-smokeless, rim fire, $11.75 per thousand ; 
No. 22 long semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand; No. 32 long 
semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand. Discount, 
20-5 per cent. Peters’ target shells, smokeless, 3 dram 
powder, 1% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $48 per thousand; Peters’ 
Referee, semi-smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1 oz. shot, 1 to 10, 
$37 per thousand. Discount, 20-2% per cent. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—There is an exceptionally good 
demand for galvanized ware, but with the production 
cut practically in half both jobbers and retailers find 
it very difficult to keep stocks in selling condition. The 
situation is unlikely to improve under existing condi- 
tions and jobbers express the belief that shortages will 
become more acute. They also predict higher prices. 


stocks, f.o.b. Na et Putty, in 
» 2 


glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, 
60c. per pkg. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $12.35 per doz.; No. 1, $15.20 per 
doz.; No. 2, $17.10 per doz.; No. 3, $20 per doz.; medium 


grade, heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $22.30 per doz.; No. 
200s, $25.20 per doz.; No. 300s, $28 per doz.; common gal- 
vanized pails, 8-qt., $4.70 per doz.; 10-qt., $5.30 per doz.; 
12-qt., $5.85 per doz. 14-qt., $9.15 per doz.; 16-qt., $10 per 
doz. ; 18-qt., $11.60 per doz.; 20-qt., $15.20 per doz. 
HANDLES.—The wood handle situation is very acute. 
Axe, pick, sledge, hatchet and hammer handles are 
very scarce, and jobbers are finding it very difficult 
to get stocks to meet the demand from retailers. Prices 
are firm on the following basis: 
stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Best qual- 
axe handles, $6 per doz.; extra 
No. 1 hickory, $3.75 per doz. ; 
1 railroad pick handles, $4.50 


and hatchet 
per doz. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
ity, second growth hickory 
quality hickory, $4.50 per doz. ; 
No. 2 hickory, $3 per doz.; No. 
per doz.; 14-in. second growth hickory hammer 
handles, $1.50 per doz. ; 14-in. medium quality, 85c. 


IcE CREAM FREEZERS.—There will be only about half 
as many ice cream freezers available for next season 
as were turned out this year, and shortages are to be 
expected. Local jobbers are accepting orders subject 
to stock on hand only and are not taking future orders 
at current prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: White 
Mountain Freezer, 1-qt., $2.40 each; 2-qt., $3 each: 3-qt., $3 
each; 4-qt., $4.25 each; 6-qt., $5.40 each; 8-qt., $6.95 each; 
10-qt., $8.85 each; 12-qt., $11.25 each; 15-qt., $13.35 each; 
20-qt., $1730 each; 25-qt., $22.20 each. 

The improved Arctic Ice Cream Freezer, 1-qt., $2 each; 
qt. $2.40 each: 3-qt., $2.75 each; 4-qt., $3.45 each; 6-qt.. 
$4.35 each; 8-at., $5.60 each; 10-qt., $7.30 each; 12-qt., $8.70 


eac h: 15-qt., $12.15 each. 
Lace LEATHER —Reports from all sections indicate 
heavy sales, due to the fact that practically all power 


machinery is in use at this time. Prices are firm but 
unchanged 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b Chicago: Rawhide 
lace leather, %-in., $1.65 a 100 ft.: %-in.. $2 per 100 ft.: 
Chrome lace leather, %-in., $1.20 per 100 ft.; Y%-in., $1.50 
per 100 ft. 

Nuts, Botts AND LAG Screws.—The Government 


demand for nuts and bolts is very heavy and is taking 
about 95 per cent of the entire output. The demand 
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is urgent and it is reported that shipments are often 
made by express in order to expedite delivery. There 
is also a good domestic demand, and jobbers see little 
possibility of their being able to keep stocks in good 
selling condition. Shortages will probably be very 
much in evidence by the time the spring trade opens. 
jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
40-10 per cent discount; 
carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 


Chicago: Machine 
larger sizes, 
40 per 


We quote from 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 
25-5 per cent discount ; 


cent discount; larger sizes, 20-5 per cent discount; hot 
pressed nuts, square, $1.05 off, and hexagon, 85c. off per 
100 lb.; tire bolts, 40-5 per cent discount; stove bolts, 60-10 


per cent discount; lag screws, 40 per cent discount. 


NaiLs.—After advancing 25c. per keg last week, wire 
nails have again declined and are now 20c. per keg 
below the price asked before the advance. The War 
Industries Board has made a request through the 
American Iron and Steel Institute for jobbers to co- 
operate with them in the policy of getting nails to 
the consumer on a basis lower than that recently 
established by the price-fixing committee. This is given 
by local jobbers as the reason for the price drop. The 
market dces not show any change, and the available 
supply of nails is no greater than before. As a matter 
of fact, it is expected that the supply situation will 
grow worse before it shows any signs of improvement. 
Shipments have been some better during the past week, 
but not enough better to allow jobbers to remove the 
limit in shipments to the retail trade. 


Chicago: Common 
coated nails, $4.20 


stocks, f.o.b. 
cement 


We quote from 
wire nails, $4.30 per 
per keg base. 

APPLE PARERS. 
heavy apple crop and also to the desire on the part of 
the trade to conserve the fruit. The available supply 
of parers is lighter than usual, and shortages may soon 


jobbers’ 
keg base; 





appear. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: CGoodell's 
No. 98 apple parer, $10.80 per doz.; Reading Hardware Co.'s 
No. 78, $11.40 per doz.; Scott’s No. 65, $18 per doz.; White 
Mountain apple parers, $8.40 per doz.; Turn-Table apple 
parers, $11.40 per doz. 

CIDER PRESSES.—There has been an exceptionally 


heavy demand in this section of the country for cider 
presses. This is due to the abundance of the apple 
crop and also to the high prices being paid for cider 
vinegar, which is now selling at nearly double the price 
of last year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
cider presses, Junior size, $16.80 each; 
each: Senior size, $30 each; 


Chicago: Eagle brand 
medium size, $22.40 
family size, $9.60 each. 


RooFING PAPER.—There is only a fair local demand, 
but shipments from the mills are so slow that jobbing 
stocks are kept to a comparatively low level. Dealers 
are now required to sign a pledge that shipments or- 
dered are to be used for essential work only. Ship- 
ments will not be made under any other conditions. 
Prices are same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Guar: inteed 
roofing paper, l-ply, $1.53 per sq.; 2-ply, $2.04; 3- ply, $2.55; 
tan surface, competition roofing, 1-ply, 98ce 2-ply, $1.19; 
3-ply, $1.40. ° 

Post-HoLE DiGGERS.—Post-hole diggers and augers 
are selling in fair volume only, as the scarcity of wire 
and other fencing material is holding the farmer back 
in his fence work. Prices are unchanged. 

Iwan pattern 


pattern dig- 
doz.; Her- 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: 
post hole augers, 20 per cent discount; Eureka 
gers, $16 per doz.; Atlas pattern diggers, $17 per 
cules pattern diggers, $18 per doz. 


RAZORS AND BLADES.—The razor shortage is becom- 
ing more acute and prices on the open-blade types have 
been advanced materially during the past week. Safety 
razors are also scarce, some of the well-known brands 
being practically off the market. The United States 
Government has requested the makers of safety razors 
to discontinue the manufacture of all metal and fancy 
cases, also the use of gold and silver plate. This will 
reduce the Gillette line to the following six lines, all 
of which will be nickel plated instead of silver plated: 
No. 460, Bull Dog, Khaki, No. 00, No. 17 and No. 18. 
There is an acute shortage of razor blades and the 
indications are that the situation will grow much worse 
before spring. Dealers in need of blades will do well 
to get their orders in at once. 


from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 


We quote Chicago: Full hollow 
ground, open blade razors, square point, flat rubber handle, 
$21 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square point, 
oval rubber handles, $18 per doz. 

SAFETY Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto-Strop, $45 per 
doz.; Gem, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.: 3 doz. lots, 
$8 per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one doz. lots, $8.49 per doz.; 3 
doz. lots, $8 per doz. 

BLADES.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. Chicago 
Gem, in 1 doz. sets, 7 blades to a set, $4.20 per doz. sets 
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Ever-Ready, 1 card containing 1 gross blades, % doz. to a 
package, 24 packages to the card, $6.72; Gillette, in 1 dozen 
packages, 6 blades to the package, $4.50; Gillette, in 1 dozen 
packages, 12 blades to a package, $9; Auto-Strop, No. 010%, 
in doz. packages, 6 blades to a package, $4.50; Auto-Strop 
No. 610, in doz. packages, 12 blades to a package, $9. 

Rope.—The new freight differential on rope is in ef- 
fect in this district, making the prices a little higher 
than formerly. There is a fair demand from retail 
sources and it is reported that the Government is a 
heavy purchaser of Manila rope. There have been some 
rumors of a price advance in sisal rope, but local job- 
bers do not believe the Government will allow higher 
prices on sisal fiber on account of the binder twine 
situation, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 
manila rope, 33%4c. per lb. base; No. 2 manila, 32%c. per lb. 
base; No. 3 manila, 28%c. per Ib. base; No. 1 sisal, 23%c. 
per lb.; No. 2 sisal, 20%c. per Ib. 

SAND Paper.—Sales are only fair and both jobbers 
and retailers report stocks in good condition. Prices 
are same as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream. 

Screws.—Local jobbers report some shipments from 
the mills, but hardly enough to put their stocks in good 
condition. Stocks are broken in several of the more 
common sizes. The shortage is due to the heavy Gov- 
ernment demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 70-10-10; round head blued, 65-10-1@; flat 
head brass, 421%4-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5. 

SoLtpeR.—There is an exceptionally heavy demand in 
this locality and the supply is fairly good. However, 
jobbers are co-operating with the Government in an 
endeavor to get solder users to take the grades having 
the lighter tin content. With this idea in mind, they 
are limiting shipments of 50-50 solder and are quoting 
prices only on inquiry. 

STEEL SHEETS.—There is no change in the situation 
with regard to steel sheets. The production is only 
about 50 per cent of what it was last year at this time, 
and the Government is taking the greater part of the 
output. Local jobbers have no black or blue annealed 
sheets and very limited stocks of galvanized. 

To retailers, f.0.b. Chicago: No. 28 black sheets, $6.52 per 
100 lb.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $7.77 per 100 Ib. 

SasH CorD AND SASH WEIGHTS.—There has been no 
betterment of the sash-cord situation, the shortage be- 
coming more apparent daily. The production is much 
less than normal on account of the scarcity of cotton, 
and the Government is reported to be’ a heavy pur- 
chaser of cotton cordage for use in connection with its 
ship-building program. Sash weights have taken an 
advance since our last report and are now selling 
higher than at any previous time. There is no par- 
ticular shortage of weights, but the material of which’ 
they are cast can easily be made into commodities 
demanding high prices. Jobbers are carrying light 
stocks and having all large orders shipped direct from 
the foundries. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Silver Lake 
sash cord, best grade, No. 7, $21.50 per doz.; Sampson, No. 7, 
$21.25 per doz.; Revenoc, No. 7, $14.10 per doz. 

SasH WEIGHTs.—From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: In 
ton lots, $52 per ton; in smaller lots, $54 per ton. 

Saws (Cross-CuT AND Woop).—There is no change 
in the situation. Dealers are buying in fair quantity 
and evidently expect a good selling season. There are 
rumors of price advances and some makes have taken 


on higher prices recently. 
BOS 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Oct. 5, 1918. 

HE September earnings of firms engaged in the 

hardware business generally speaking, compared 
very favorably with those for the corresponding month 
last year. With the Government gradually tightening 
the screws on the money market and the banks less 
inclined to put out loans, it is rather remarkable that 
the financial status of the New England hardware trade 
has in no manner been under unusual strain. Septem- 
ber had its drawbacks, however. 

The retail dealer and the jobber both reported fresh 
supplies as backward and the help question bad. Octo- 
ber started under somewhat unfavorable conditions. 
Spanish influenza epidemic has spread out to the four 
quarters of New England, and practically every retail 
and wholesale house has suffered. It is not uncommon 
for a local jobbing house to have a dozen or more of 
its employees out each day as a result of the malady. 


Hardware Age 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Crosscut, 
2-man, hollow back, with champion tooth, E-8 Disston, No. 5, 
21.75 each; No. 514, $1.93; No. 6, $2.10; No. 6%, $2.28; 
2-man, crown pattern, common tooth, Disston, No. 4, $2.40 
each; No. 44% $2.65; No. 5, $3; No. 5%, $3.30; No. 6, $3.60; 
Disston’s 1-man, No. 23 pattern, No. 244, $1.88 each; No. 3, 
$2.25; No. 3%, $2.62; No. 4, $3; No. 4%, $3.38; No. 5, $3.75. 

Buck Saws.—Best grade, $15.20 per doz.; medium, $12.40 
per doz.; cheap, $10.50 per doz. 

STOVE PIPE AND STOVE BoArRpDs.—There is a good de- 
mand for stove pipe and a very limited supply, due 
to the shortage ot steel sheets. There is not expected 
to be any material betterment of the situation this 
fall. Stove board manufacturers are facing conditions 
similar to those encountered by the makers of stove 
pipe and have been forced to curtail their assortments 
of sizes and patterns. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Common 
6-in. stove pipe, $16.50 per hundred; XX stove pipe, 6-in., 
$17.35 per hundred; Revenoc Brand stove pipe, $22.80 per 
pia Revenoc brand corrugated elbows, 6-in., $1.95 per 
aoz, 

STEEL TRAPS.—Jobbers report a good volume of trap 
orders from retail dealers, who foresee heavy sales this 
fall and winter. Furs of all kinds are very high in 
price and are in good demand, and this fact is sure 
to stimulate the trapping industry. The principal 
makers of traps are now engaged in war work to a 
considerable extent, and may soon be required to turn 
their entire productive capacity to Government needs. 
This would have a tendency to create a trap shortage. 
Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Victor traps, 
No. 0, $1.40 per doz.; No. 1, $1.65 per doz.; No. 1%, $2.48 per 
doz. ; No. 2, $3.46 per doz.; No. 3, $4.61 per doz.; No 4. $5.44 
per doz.; No. 91, $2.32 per doz.; No. 914%, $3.29 per doz. 

ONEIDA JUMP TRAPS.—No. 0, $1.91 per doz.; No. 1, $2.25 
per doz.; No. 14%, $3.36 per doz.; No. 2, $4.94 per doz. ; No. 3, 
$6.58 per doz.; No. 4, $7.75 per doz.; No. 12, $5.40 per doz. ; 
No. 138, $7.04 per doz.; No. 14, $8.21 per doz.; No. 91, $2.81 
per doz.; No. 914%, $3.99 per doz. 

NEWHOUSE TRAPS.—No. 0, $3.09 per doz.; No. 1, $3.63 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $5.44 per doz.; No. 2, $8.04 per doz.; No. 8, 

‘sees per doz.; No. 4,.$12.65 per doz. All prices include 
chains. 

’Tacks.—There is only a fair local demand for tacks, 
although the general demand, including that from man- 
ufacturing sources, is said to be heavy. The output 
is lighter than normal. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
ers’ tacks, 6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 20c. per lb.; bill posters’ tacks, 
6 0Z., 25-lb. boxes, 19c. per Ib. 

WHEELBARROWS.—According to local jobbers, the 
available supply of wheelbarrows is ample, while the 
demand is comparatively light. With less building and 
road work than is usual at this season, sales have 
dropped appreciably. Prices are firm on the following 
basis: 

From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 tubular bar- 
rows, all steel, $8 each; common tray or stave tray barrows, 
$2.50 each; angle leg, garden barrows, $4.50 each. 

WirE Propucts.—There is little if any change in 
the wire products situation. Some barbed wire has re- 
cently been received by local jobbers, who have par- 
celed it out to their customers. With regard to poultry 
netting and wire cloth, the prices for next season have 
not been announced as yet and the manufacturers are 
not taking orders for future shipments. Jobbers are 
selling subject to stock on hand and immediate ship- 
ment, invoices to take date of shipment and prices to 
be those ruling at time order is taken. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: Poultry net- 
ting, galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent discount; gal- 
vanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount from list. 

WIRE CLOTH.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 12-mesh black, from $2.15 to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft. base. 
This price is for sizes from 24-in. to 48-in. The 18-in., 20-in. 
and 22-in. are 10c. per hundred higher. 


TON 


More salesmen have been called in from the road to 
help fill the places made vacant by sickness. Then, too, 
quite a number of the younger single men in the new 
draft, who have passed in to their local toards their 
questionnaires, and feeling that it is a question of time 
only when they will be obliged to begin training for 
overseas fighting, have left their hardware positions 
and enlisted. In addition, some of the older men of the 
new draft have been or are trying to secure positions 
either in the various Army or Navy departments. Few 
of the older men actually have left hardware firms, 
their efforts being directed toward paving the way for 
Government positions when the second bunch of 18 to 
45 year material is put in motion. 

Aside from the labor problem, the recent Govern 
ment regulation of jobbing hardware prices has been 
the most disturbing market influence. 

Among local jobbers sentiment is somewhat m‘xed; 
that is, there are firms which are inclined to look on 
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the dark side of everything, and others who consider 
that the winning of the war is paramount, business or 
no business. It is interesting to note that the heads 
of firms who believe that victory is the all-important 
thing and that the Government must be given a clear 
track are not all Democrats. On the contrary, many 
of them are Republicans and quite a number old-time 
Roosevelt Bull Moosers. Those who are inclined to 
look on the darker side of things sometimes take the 
liberty of worrying over the possible dumping on the 
markets after the war of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of merchandise. The optimist, on the 
other hand, is not worrying about the future. He feels 
reasonably certain that four years or more of such a 
destructive warfare as the world has had will leave a 
tremendous hole for the business interests of the United 
States to fill. 

It is possible that whatever pessimism exists here or 
elsewhere is founded largely on the inability of mer- 
chants to secure goods to sell. Day after day, week 
after week the supplies question has grown more com- 
plex. It will continue to grow more so as the army 
and navy increase. But Mr. Hoover taught us that 
we could get along on less white flour bread, and it is 
reasonable to assume that the War Industries Board 
will teach us that during the period of the war we can 
get along without a great many of the hardware 
luxuries. 

Collectively the heavy hardware firms feel their lot 
especially hard. Many of them feel that the Govern- 
ment fixing of prices will work great hardships, espe- 
cially as their rating on the priority lists does not per- 
mit a free movement of goods to them from the mills. 
Most local stocks are so badly broken that it is virtually 
impossible to supply the wants of the various New 
England shipyards, the very thing they say the Govern- 
ment wants them to do. Aside from coal hods, the 
shelf hardware jobbers are having considerable trouble 
in getting supplies of seasonable goods, but there is 
comparatively little fault-finding, for with all draw- 
backs, sales so far this month are running well ahead 
of those for the first few days of October, 1917. 


ANVILS.—The demand for anvils is rather quiet, but 
the market holds very strong in sympathy with that 
for iron and steel, on the recently revised basis. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, 25c. 
per lb. 

AXES.—Every local jobber appears to be “busted” so 
far as supplies of axes go. The demand is unusually 
heavy because retail coal dealers have been instructed 
by state fuel administrators to substitute wood on all 
orders for anthracite not filled. Take places like St. 
Albans, Vt., for instance. A traveling man informs 
us that everybody in town is going out into the woods 
for fuel supplies and that at the moment the natives 
consider an axe more essential than an automobile. 
The same condition exists in hundreds of other New 
England cities and towns and a great many people who 
never before have owned an axe suddenly have found 
it is a good thing to have. No retail hardware dealer 
living near woodland has any trouble in selling axes. 

We quote from jobbers’ ‘stocks: Single bit axes, $15 to 
$17 a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 a doz. 

BARBED WiIRE.—The barbed wire market is quiet but 
firm. No local jobber, so far as can be learned, is 
carrying much stock. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Barbed and plain twist, 
Pony reels, $5.85 per 100 lb.; eight-rod reels, $5.25. Plain 
twist, $5.05 per 100 Ib. Staple in whole casks, $5.85; in 
broken casks, $7. 

BATTERIES.—Dry batteries are rather scarce at the 

moment, but most local firms have been informed that 
stocks have been or are about to be shipped them. 
Some of the retail firms who have been suffering for 
batteries should get something before long. 
_ Botts AND Nuts.—Local jobbers say it is practically 
impossible to get nuts from the mills because of their 
rating on the priority lists. As is to be expected under 
such conditions stocks gradually are growing smaller 
each day. Fresh supplies of bolts are received from 
time to time, but the outgo from jobbers’ hands is 
larger than the inflow. It is said that if all the orders 
for machine bolts placed in Boston were filled the mar- 
ket would be absolutely bare of goods. Local jobbing 
prices on both bolts and nuts have been revised by the 
Government as follows: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine bolts with C._T. 
and D. nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller, 25 and 5 per cent dis- 
count: 44%, x % in. and larger. 20 and 2% per cent discount: 
with H. P. nuts. 4 x % in. and smaller, 40 per cent discount ; 
4% x % in and larger, 25 and 5 per cent discount : common 
carriage bolts, 6 x % in. and smaller, 35 per cent discount; 
6% % in. and larger, 25 and 5 per cent discount; stove 


x % in 
bolts. 1000 lots 60 and 10 per cent discount: bolt ends. 20 
Per cent discount. Semi-finished nuts, 9/16 in. and smaller, 
60 per cent discount; 5 in. and larger, 50 and 10 per cent 
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discount; finished case and hardened nuts, 50 per cent dis- 
count. Tap bolts, list plus 25 per cent discount. 

CHAIN.—There is practically no chain to be had in 
Boston and a majority of local jobbers have withdrawn 
their price lists. The Government’s retail price adjust- 
ment places the market on a basis of 8.77 for 1-in. chain. 
It is said here that the jobber cannot buy chain and 
sell it on a Government price schedule and come out 
whole. Undoubtedly this fact caused some of the houses 
to withdraw their price lists. 

CHISELS.—A good steady call for all kinds is reported. 
High-grade stock is quite scarce and many retail houses 
have about come to the conclusion that their trade will 


be obliged to use more of the cheaper.goods. Prices on 
everything are very strong. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Chisels, socket, O. S. C., 
$6.90 per dozen; No. 3% C., $8.40 per dozen. 

COOKING WARE (GLASS).—Glass cooking ware is en- 
joying a moderately active demand. Many of the Bos- 
ton restaurants are using these goods for custards and 
similar eatables, and it is believed this public advertis- 
ing will help the market. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Casseroles, round, 1-qt., $18 
per doz.; 14.-qt., $21 per dozen; 2-qt., $24 per dozen. Bak- 
ing dishes, uncovered, 1-qt., $10.20 per dozen; 1%4-qt., $12 
per dozen; 2-qt., $14.40 per dozen. Pie plates, $9@12 per 
dozen. Cake dishes, $9 per dozen. Bread. pans, $10.80@21 
per dozen. Small baking dishes, $1.80@3.60 per dozen. 


Jobbers’ terms are 30 per cent off list. 

CopPpER BASE ALLOY PRODUCTS.—Notice has been 
served on New England hardware jobbers that from 
now until further instructions acceptances of every 
order for copper base alloy products are conditional on 
receipt of a permit from the Brass Section of the War 
Industries Board, unless such order be placed with the 
jobber direct by the Army, Navy or Emergency Fleet, 
in which case no order is required. 

CUTLERY.—The situation is shaping itself into an 
exceptionally strong position, which should last until 
the remainder of the war, at least. The manufacturers 
of pocket knives hereafter will be obliged to get along 
on 25 per cent of their normal requirements of steel 
and brass. It is understood the Government will shortly 
announce a drastic elimination of various kinds of cut- 
lery, thereby carrying out its program of confining con- 
sumers to the absolutely essential things in life. For 
instance, it is understood that trimmers will be con- 
fined to the following sizes: Japanned straight, 10-in. 
only; bent, 8, 10 and 12-in. only; bankers, 12 and 14-in. 
only; barber, 7%4-in. only; nickeled straight, 6, 7 and 
8-in. only. There will be a 914-in. trimmer for factory 
use. Sizes of scissors to be allowed have not been de- 
termined, but the probabilities are they will be confined 
to 4% and 5%-in. only. No more silver-plated safety 
razors are to be made after those in progress of manu- 
facture have been run through. 

The Gillette Safety Razor Co. has sent out notices to 
the effect that, effective Sept. 10, 1918, the prices of 
its traveling sets will be increased as follows: 

No. 10 from $16 to $18. 

No. 11 from $20 to $22. 

No. 12 from $25 to $27. ° 

Orders for the above sets received on and after the 
above date will be invoiced at the new prices. 

The demand for all kinds of cutlery is excellent. At 
the moment trimmer snips are enjoying an unusually 
brisk call. 

Clippers.—Orange. best grades. 6-in. 
practical, 7-in., $9.20; practical, 714 in., 

Knives.—Standard pocket kinds, most makes, $9 per dozen; 
under sized knives, $8 per dozen; job lots, $7.50 per dozen. 

Razors.—Best grades of full hollow ground. open blade, 
square or round point, flat rubber handles, $27 per dozen; 
other grades, $24, $22.50 and $18. 

Scissors.—Heinisch and Wiss goods quoted as per revised 


price list of July 5. Popular-pvriced goods (warranted) all 


*egh sn per doen; 
9.20. 


sizes, $4 per dozen. Low-priced goods, all sizes, $2 per 
dozen. Army kit scissors, $2 per dozen. 

Shears.—High grade japanned, 6-in., $8.60 per dozen: 
6%-in., $9.20; 7-in.. $9.70; 74%4-in., $10.25; 8-in.. $10.80; 8%- 
in.. $11.25; 9-in., $13.45; 10-in., $16.70; 11-in., $18.85; 12-in.. 
$20.45: 13-in.. $22.60 Popular-priced goods (warranted), all 
sizes, $4 per dozen. Low-priced goods, all sizes, $2 per dozen. 

Snips.—Dental, 7-in., $9.80 per dozen; electrician, 5%4-in., 
$1140; better goods, $28.75 and $31.65. Trimmer snips, 7-in., 
$2 70 per dozen: 8-in., $2.15; 9-in., $1.89; 10-in., $1.78; 11-in., 
$1.29; 12-in., 1.07. 


Hair Trimmers.—Various makes, 75c.@$1.50 each. 

FILEs.—At the moment there seems to be an un- 
usually active demand for files but unfortunately local 
stocks, generally speaking, are badly broken, and there 
is considerable accumulation of consumptive orders. A 
Nicholson man visiting the local market is revorted as 
saying that some supply firms can be found throughout 
the countrv that have a larger stock of files on hand 
than the factory itself. He says the Government is 
taking stock from the manufacturers just as fast as 
they can turn it out. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson and Black Dia- 
mond files, 50 per cent discount; Arcade, Great Western 
and similar brands, 50, 10 and 714 per cent discount ; Chelsea 
hand files, list; American machine cut files, 50, 10 and 7% 
per cent discount. Extra thin taper files, sizes, 8 x 3/16 in., 
8 x \& in., and 8 x 5/16 in., take an advance of 2 in. over 
the slim list; 8 x % in., take an advance of 1 in. over the 
slim list. 

GALVANIZED BARS.—The local jobbing price was left 
unchanged by the Government. The market is well 
cleaned up on stock all the time because of constant 
demand from shipyards. lt is understood that some 
car lots of stock are on the way here from mills, but 
as one local jobber says, “This stock will not be a drop 
in the bucket.” 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat galvanized bars in 
stock, 1 x \% in., 12 ft. long, $9.50 per 100 lb.; 1 x 3/16 in., 
12 ft. long, $9; 1x \% in., 16 ft. long, $8.80; 14 x % in., 16 
ft. long, $8.80. 

Round galvanized bars in stock, % in., 18 ft. long, $8.80 


per 100 Ib.; % in., 18 ft. long, $8.70; % in., 18 ft. long, $8.60. 


GALVANIZED PAILS.—While the market is without 
special feature, there is just enough stock moving from 
day to day to keep it interesting. So far as can be 
learned the jobbers are not having serious trouble in 
getting supplies, but goods are not coming forward as 
quickly as they would like to see. Prices are very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Common galvanized pails, 
light finished, 8-qt., $3.96 per doz.; 10-qt., $4.48; 12-qt., $4.98 ; 
common stock pails, light finished, 14-qt., $5.52 per doz. 
Common pails, heavy finished, 14-qt., 50 Ib. to the dozen, 
$9.28 per doz.; lighter weights, 14-qt., $7.20. 

GLASs.—The glass market is in a healthy condition. 
Considerable stock is moving all the time, this being 
the season of the year when broken windows are gener- 
ally repaired. Nobody in the hardware district ap- 
pears to be overburdened with stock and some retail 
dealers have been obliged to seek elsewhere for supplies. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Glass, single A and B, first 
three and above first three brackets, 79 per cent discount from 
the list; double A, 80 per cent discount; double B, 80 and 10 
per cent discount; A and B quality by the light, 75 and 10 
per cent discount; single lights, 75 and 10 per cent discount ; 
box, 79 per cent discount. 

Rolled glass: Plain cathedral, 18c. per sq. ft.; monumental 
figured, \%-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; double ground, 23c. per 
sq. ft. 

Skylight glass: Rough or rolled, %-in. thick, 16c. per sq. 


ft.; 3/16-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; %4-in. thick, 25c. per sq. ft. 


Hack SAws.—Hack saws are enjoying a good de- 
mand, but it is not always easy to secure goods. Prices 
are exceptionally strong, but unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Hack saws, in one gross 
lots or over, 15 per cent discount. 

HORSESHOES.—Local jobbers have advanced their 
prices on horseshoes 50c. a keg. The demand for shoes 
is not especially active, but stocks are small and the 
jobbers. being unable to get fresh supplies except at 
advanced rates, protected themselves by marking up 
their quotations. Revised prices follow: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, in 100-lb. 
kegs. to dealers at Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island points, $8 per keg; to Connecti- 
cut trade, $7.75 per 100-lb. keg. 

IRON.—Occasionally a car of iron is received by a 
local jobber, but stocks here are getting smaller and 
smaller all the time. Unless the mills materially in- 
crease their shipments in the near future the local 
supply situation is bound to be serious before the turn 
of the new year. Some of the local jobbers say their 
inability to get fresh goods will involve a slowing up of 
the New England shipbuilding program later. Prices 
are strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Refined iron, $4.77 base 
per 100 lb.; hoop iron or bands, $5.02; Norway iron, $16; 
H. & P. best iron, flats, rounds and squares, $5.75: ovals, half 
ovals, half rounds, bevels and half rounds, $7. Broken 
bundles, add %c.*a Ib. Quantity differentials charged on all 
iron under 2000 to 1000 Ib., 30c. per 100 Ib.; under 1000 Ib., 
70c. per 100 Ib 

MACHINIstT TooLs.—An active demand has sprung up 
for machinist tools such as are manufactured by Brown 
& Sharp and Starrett. The demand possibly may be 
based on anticipation of a serious shortage at future 
date. The manufacturers’ catalogs show a pronounced 
cutting down by the Government in.various patterns, 
ete. The manufacturers are allowed to run through 
those tools started at the time the Government issued 
its elimination order. It will be some time before such 
tools have been completed, but when they are there will 
be no more of them made until after the war. There is 
an actual shortage of many things allowed by the Gov- 
ernment and some of the manufacturers are months be- 
hind on production and deliveries. 


NAILS.—The Government has fixed the jobhing price 
on nails and in favor of the retailer. But after Nov. 1 
the retailer, it is understood, will have to pay a higher 
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freight rate on nails, and the Government has not jin- 
creased shipments from the mills to the jobber, so the 
advantage gained is comparatively slight. In justice 
it must be said, however, that while jobbers still have 
large amounts of back orders to be filled, the nail situa. 
tion is just a little easier, and it is hoped it will con- 
tinue to improve. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock: Cut nails, f.o.b. Boston 
$5.80 per keg base. Wire nails, f.o.b. Boston, $4.27@4.30 per 
keg base 

POULTRY NETTING.—New season prices have been es- 
tablished and local jobbers are beginning to take on new 
business. Some doubt seems to exist locally as to the 
ability of netting manufacturers to get sufficient raw 
material to supply all wants. The new prices from 
jobbers’ lists follow: 

Galvanized hexagon, six square, poultry netting, 45 per 
cent discount, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and 35 per cent discount, f.o.b. 
Boston, Pittsburgh freight to be added to invoices when 
rendered. All orders taken to be for immediate shipment. 

RIVETS.—There is no discounting the fact that New 
England stocks of rivets are down to a point where 
jobbers are uneasy. The outlook for supplies is by no 
means encouraging. Recent receipts from the mills in 
some cases have been confined to 100-lb. lots. The 
Spanish influenza situation at the Fore River plant in 
Quincy is as serious as ever, and other shipbuilding 
establishments are beginning to feel the effects of the 
epidemic. Portsmouth has been hit especially hard in 
the past week. The sickness at the shipyards naturally 
influences the consumption of rivets. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway iron rivets 40 per 
cent discount; structural rivets, 7.25c. base per pound. 

ROOFING CEMENT.—While individual orders for roof- 
ing cement are small, it appears that the aggregate 
sales for the past week have averaged up well as com- 
pared with corresponding period in former years. Local 
prices are strong on the recently revised basis. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Roofing cement in 5-lb 
containers, 7%c. per pound; in 2%-lb. containers, 8c. per 
pound. 

RuBBER HOSE.—The Boston Woven Hose Company 
has on its books orders for more than 1,500,000 ft., 
which is considerably more than desired at this season 
of the year. A large part of this amount is consigned 
to the Government. With a view to discouraging fur- 
ther purchases, it is understood the company intends 
to advance its prices. Such action will, in all proba- 
bility, be followed by other hose makers. 


RUBBER TIRE CHANNEL.—The market is lifeless, for 
the simple reason that nobody has anything to sell. All 
odd lots of channel previously held by the New England 
carriage manufacturers have been cleaned up. Local 
prices are nominal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rubber tire channels, $7 
per 100 Ib. 

SASH CoRD.—No improvement in the demand for 
sash cord is noted. Of course some cord is sold each 
week, but the demand is far below normal because of 
the lack of new building. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Spot cord, No. 7, 90c. per 
Ib. Nos. 8 to 12. 89c. Silver Lake B, 90c. per Ib. Phoenix, 
No. 6, 68c. per Ib.; No. 7, 66c.; Nos. 8 to 12, 65c 

SAws.—Locally everybody is short of wood saws 
and the prospects are they will be for some time, as 
manufacturers are far behind on deliveries. There 
has been an advance of 10 per cent in prices quoted for 
Simmons saws. 

Saw Bucks.—New England jobbers’ stocks of saw bucks 
are down practically to nothing. The demand for goods is 
exceptionally heavy and prices are very strong. 

SCREWS.—There has been a general marking up of 
prices quoted on screws, amounting to about 10 per cent 
as compared with thelast printed market lists. Local 
stocks are badly broken and the manufacturers are 
backward in deliveries. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright wood 
screws, 70 and 20 per cent discount: iron machine screws. 
45 per cent discount; coach screws, 40 per cent discount 
cap screws, 40, per cent discount; set screws, 45 per cent 
discount. 





_ScytHES.—The market is dull. There is an occa- 
sional call for bramble and ‘brush goods. Prices hold 
steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Clipper, $16; solid steel. 
$16.50; Little Giants, $16.50; brush and bramble, $16.50 

SIFTERS.—Local jobbers are experiencing d'fficulty in 
getting fresh supplies from manufacturers, and 4s 
stocks here are down to practically nothing there is 4 
considerable accumulation of retail orders. 


Sinks.—Prices on iron sinks have been marked up 1 to 15 
per cent. 
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SHEATHING PaperR.—The market for sheathing paper 
is strong, but the demand is comparatively light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best grades of sheathing 
paper, 485 a ton, 

SLEDS.—The demand for sleds is not quite as active 
as it has been. It will need a little cooler weather to 
liven up the market. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flexible Flyers, 4 percent 
discount; Paris manufacturing goods, 30 per cent discount. 

STABLE FIXTURES.—There has been a general marking 
up in prices, amounting to 10 to’ 15 per cent. 


STEEL.—It is believed that the recent Government re- 
vision of jobbing prices on steel will work considerable 
hardship on some of the Boston firms. According to 
talk here the new prices on some lines like toe calk and 
spring steel are lower than the jobbers possibly can 
buy fresh material from the mills. No steel to speak 
of is coming from the mills and never before have local 
stocks been in such poor shape as they are to-day. All 
of the Boston jobbers are quoting prices on a f.o.b. 
warehouse basis. In ordering goods consumers must 
expect to pay 10c. per 100 lb. for delivery charge. The 
minimum cartage charge is 50c. Revised steel prices 
follow: 


We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flat bars, 
stock lengths, not wider than 6 in. or thicker than 1 in., per 
100 Ib., $4.17 base: rounds and squares, 1% in. and under, 
$4.17 base per 100 Ib. 

Angles and channels, tees, under 3 in., stock lengths, $4.17 
base per 100 Ib. 

Cold rolled steel. rounds up to 1 15/16 in. and squares and 
hexagons, flats list plus 13 per cent. Tire steel, 1% x % in. 


and larger, $4.17; thinner and narrower, $4.32. 

American calking steel, full bundles, $4.50 base per 100 Ib. 

Stoves.—The Standard Oil Company announces that 
it has advanced its price list on New Perfection cook 
stoves 10 to 162/3 per cent. 

TACKS.—The demand is light and as the manufac- 
turers have increased their deliveries local stocks are 
in better condition. Prices are very firm notwithstand- 
ing the lack of business. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Tacks, $11.12 base per 100 
lb. Add to base extras as per differentials last reported. 

Copper tacks, sizes % to 1% base, 55ce. Extra charge is 
made for small sizes. 

Twist DRILLS.—The half dozen or so concerns manu- 
facturing twist drills are busy putting finishing touches 
on Government orders. It is generally believed here that 
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St. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Oct, 3, 1918. 

WO very necessary items for the successful conduct 
T of a business are just about equally scarce. They 
are goods of all descriptions and man power. Every 
day sees someone quitting his old line of work to go to 
an essential occupation or to some position vacated by 
an active war worker. Quite unexpected changes take 
place in this way, but business heads seem able to adapt 
themselves rapidly to such changes. The greatest diffi- 
culty is to obtain enough goods even to begin to satisfy 
demands. 

The check to active building rendered by the War 
Industries Board in stopping the issuance of building 
permits has practically stopped all residence building. 
Only repairs are permitted for the present, or in ex- 
treme cases where some emergency has arisen resi- 
dences may be erected. 

The one big interesting topic at present here is the 
Fourth Liberty Loan. Men who ordinarily let nothing 
come between them and their business spend their en- 
tire time selling bonds. It is predicted this district 
will go over its quota easily. Business in general is 
suffering to some extent, but any falling off in sales now 
will quickly be made up after the loan drive is com- 
pleted. Sales to shops and factories are remarkably 
strong. Practically no builders’ hardware is being sold 
and salesmen are changing rapidly to other lines. 

Prices are remarkably steady with the exception of 
linseed oil. This has taken a drop of several cents. 
Little is used at the present time. 


AXES.—Call in a retail way is very brisk, with credit- 
able stocks as yet from which to draw. There is no 
change in price. 

We quote from. local jobbing stocks: Single bit axes base 
weights at $13.75 to $14.50 base, double bit base weights at 
$18 to $19 base. Sager handles single bit at $18.50 a dozen. 


pouble bit at $23 per dozen, Quaker City boys at $12 per 
dozen. 


BoLts.—The sizes most in demand are becoming 
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these orders will have been filled by Nov. 1 next. Mean- 
time the local market is short of all large carbon and 
most kinds of high-speed drills, for which there is an 
active demand. As regards the smaller carbon drills 
the supply is fairly comfortable. It is not known 
whether the Government will place further orders for 
drills. Some local supply firms are of the opinion that 
the Government bought so heavily that it will be out of 
the market for sometime. The small New nEgland con- 
cerns which suddenly found themselves grown overnight 
because of Government orders for munitions, etc., very 
often have little idea what course to take when they 
find the Boston market shy on any particular line of 
hardware wanted. This fact is especially true in the 
case of drills. Some of the local supply houses have to 
give such buyers the benefit of technical training in 
addition to selling the goods. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Carbon drills, sizes up to 
1%-in., 45 per cent discount. High speed drills, prices on 
application. 

WASHERS.—Practically all Boston jobbers say there 
are no washers to be had. That is, local stocks never 
before have been as small as they are to-day, and the 
mills are decidedly backward on deliveries because of 
the Government rating on jobbers in the priority lists. 


The demand for washers is exceptionally heavy. Local 
prices are very strong and a shade higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Malleable washers, per Ib., 
12c. base; cast washers, %-in. and smaller, 6c. base: larger, 


5e. Cut washers, in 200-lb. kegs, list plus 1c. per Ib. 

WIRE CLOTH.—The local jobbing trade is out with a 
factory price on wire cloth, but the situation is so com- 
plex it is doubtful if it will be very much to the ad- 
vantage of the retail dealer to order goods in such a 
manner. Director-General McAdoo has jacked up 
freight rates to such a high basis it will take consider- 
able figuring on the part of the retailer to see if it is 
cheaper to buy from jobbers’ stock or from the Pitts- 
burgh factory. A great deal will depend upon the 
location of the retailer. 

We quote from jobbers’ lists: Black wire cloth, 12 mesh. 


$2.65 per sq. ft., f.0.b. Boston. Terms, 60 days net; 2 per 
cent cash 10 days. Black wire cloth, 12 mesh, $2.55 per 
sq. ft., f.o.b. factory. Silver wire cloth, 12 mesh, $3.10, f.o.b 
Boston, and $3.05 per sq. ft., f.o.b. factory. Prices on 


bronze wire cloth are quoted on the same basis and under 
the same conditions as last season. In ordering goods from 
the factory the Pittsburgh freight will be added to invoices 
when rendered. All orders for wire cloth taken to be subject 
for immediate shipment. 


CITIES 


scarce and the call for many sizes is increasing. There 
is no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts 
at 30 per cent. Large carriage at 20 per cent; small machine 
at 30-10 per cent; large machine at 25 per cent; lag or coach 
screws at 30-10 per cent; stove bolts at 60 per cent; and tire 
bolts at 40-10 per cent. 

BALE TIES.—There is some prospect of additional 
sales on bale ties (if they can be obtained), due to the 
fact of increased prices on waste paper. Waste paper 
has been bringing a very lgw figure for the past two 
months, but there is some fndication of an absence in 
price, which will in turn stimulate sales on bale ties. 


There has been no change in price. . 
We quote from local jobbing stocks: 8% x 15 bale ties at 
$1.72 per bundle and 9 x 15 bale ties at $1.80 per bundle; 9%, 


x 15 bale ties at $1.90 per bundle. 

BRADS.—The situation has changed very little in any 
way. Small sizes are still hard to obtain and the con- 
tractor trade has almost disappeared. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Brads in 25 lb. boxes 
at 70 per cent from standard lists. 

FILES.—Files are coming in from the factory very 
slowly and the demand seems to be increasing from 
shops and factories. If there is change in any direc- 
tion, with the cutting down of the line of files, a rapid 
improvement should be in the production. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Nicholson files at 50 
per cent, Riverside at 50-10 per cent, Royal at 60-5 per cent. 
Areade at 50-10 per cent from standard lists. 

GALVANIZED PAILS.—The price has shown no further 
change, but stocks are low and new supplies in this line 
are very scarce. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Standard or common 


galvanized pails. 10 qt., at $4.75 to $6.16 per dozen, 12 qt 
at $5.05 to $6.65 per dozen. 14 qt. at $5.90 to $7.59 per 
dozen, 16 qt. stock pails at $8.15 to $11.55 per dozen, 18 at 


at $9.45 to 13.42 per dozen. 

GALVANIZED TUBS.—The same condition applies to 
galvanized tubs, with retail sales running very light, 
undoubtedly on account of the high retail price. 
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We quote from local jobbing stocks: No. 0 galvanized tubs 
at $14.30 per dozen; No. 1 at $13.70 to $17.60 per dozen; 
No. 2 at $15.40 to $19.80 per dozen; No. 3 at $33.20 per 
dozen. 

HANDLES.—Very few are coming through from the 
factory at the present time and the call continues 
strong, with insufficient stocks to meet it in this market. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axe handles, 
Gold Seal, $5.50 per dozen. Red Seal, $3.75 per dozen. 
White Seal, $2.60 per dozen; broad axe handles, Blue Seal, 
$5.50 per dozen; wood choppers’ maul handles, $3.25 per 
dozen, carpenters’ adze handles, extra, $3.75 per dozen; No. 
1, $2.75 per dozen; railroad adze handles, extra, $3.75 per 
dozen; No. 1 at $3.25 per dozen; sledge handles, Daniel 
Boone, 30-inch, $3.75 per dozen; 36-inch, $4 per dozen; extra 
30-inch, $2.75 per dozen; 36-inch, $3.50 per dozen; No. 1, 
30-inch, $2.25 per dozen; 36-inch, $2.75 per dozen; railroad 
pick or mattock, extra, $4.50 per dozen; No. 1, $4 per dozen; 
No. 2, $2.75 per dozen; Red Seal, $3.75 per dozen; adze eye 
hammer, Daniel Boone, $1.75; Beauty, $1.25 per dozen; 
blacksmith hammer, Daniel Boone, 16-inch, $1.75; 18-inch, 

per dozen; Beauty, 16-inch, $1.25 per dozen; 18-inch, 
$1.30 per dozen; machinists’ hammer, Daniel Boone, 14-inch, 
$1.75 per duzen; 16-inch, $2 per dozen; 18-inch, $2 per 
dozen; Beauty, 14-inch and 16-inch, $1.25 per dozen; 18-inch, 
$1.30 per dozen; D-handle shovel handles, spade handles, 
scoop handles, rake, fork and hoe handles, 30 per cent from 
standard lists. 


LANTERNS.—Sale on lanterns continues to improve 
with the shortening of daylight hours. Price holds very 
steady with factory shipment slow. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Tubular long globe 
lanterns, $11.50 per doz.; tubular short globe, $11.50 per doz. ; 
Tubular dash, $15 per doz.; Tubular De Lite short globe, 
$12.75 per doz.; Dietz short globe, $12.25 per doz.; Dietz 
Victor, $8 per doz.; Dietz No. 2 Blizzard, $12.25 per doz.; 
Dietz No. 2 Blizzard dash, $17 per doz.; Dietz Buckeye, $11 
per doz. 

O11, HEATERS.—Continuation of cool weather has in- 
creased sales. t is surprising how many of these heat- 
ers are being purchased even at the advanced price of 
this season. The price does not seem to enter into con- 
sideration on many of these fuel-saving items. People 
will gladly pay a considerable price for items which 
will eventually work toward the saving of fuel. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Perfection Oil Heat- 
ers in lots of less than 10 at 30 per cent; lots of 10 or over 
at 30 per cent and 5 per cent from list. 

NutTs.—There is no change in the price and call con- 
tinues strong on the small sizes of the machine screw 
nuts. Factories are making fairly prompt shipment. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Sq. in. machine screw 
nuts at 25 per cent: hexagon iron machine screw nuts, 25 
per cent; brass machine screw nuts, 15 per cent; hexagon 
semi-finished nuts, 50 per cent; hot pressed sq. blank nuts 
at $1; hot pressed sq. tap nuts, 80c.: hexagon blank nuts, 80c. ; 
hexagon tap nuts, 60c. from standard list. 

Rope.—The price holds steady and strong. Ship- 
ments from mills seem to be sufficient to take care of 
local demand. Retail sales are light. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Best grade Manila 
rope at 34c. per lb. base, best grade sisal at 24c. per Ib. base, 
Swedish wire rope, Monitor hoisting at 5 per cent discount, 
plow steel at 20 per cent discount, crucible steel at 8% per 
cent discount from standard list. 

SAsH Corp.—The price on sash cord holds steady, 
with retail call light at the present time. An occa- 
sional large order is placed for certain sizes of cord. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Common sash cord at 
65c. to 70c. per lb. Silverlake sash cord at 88c. to 92c. per 
lb. Samson spot cord at 90c. per lb. base. ‘ 

SASH WEIGHTS.—There is no change in the situation. 
Small sash weights being practically off the market. 
None of the foundries have started to make the smaller 
sizes yet and prospects are for very little production 
along this line. 
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We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Cast iron sash weights 
at $3 per hundredweight for standard sizes. 

SOLDER.—The price shows a decline from quotations 
of a few weeks ago. Stocks continue light with cal] 
from shops and factory holding firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Strictly half and half 
solder at 56c. per lb.; warranted half and half solder at 60c 
per lb.; wire solder at 62c. per lb ‘5 

STEEL SHEETS.—There has been no change. Govern- 
ment regulations hold the sale of this class of materia] 
at the lowest possible point. Stocks have not improved, 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 28-ga. black sheets 
at $6.75 per cwt.; 28 ga. galvanized at $8 per cwt. 

ScREws.—There is no change in the price of screws 
and calls continue heavy from shops and factories only, 
Retail sales are light. New stocks are straggling 
through from the factory. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright wood 
screws at 75 and 10 per cent; round head ruled wood screws, 
75 per cent; flat head brass wood screws, 40 per cent; round 
head brass wood screws, 35 and 5 per cent from standard 
list. 

TIN PLATE.—Tin plate continues to become more 
scarce. Common roofing tin is practically off the local 
market. This works less hardship than might be ex- 
pected, as sale for this class of material has almost 
vanished. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Furnace coke! ICL, 
20 x 28 tin, at $24.75 per box; IC roofing tin, 20 x 28, 8-Ib, 
coating, at $21 per box. 

WEATHER STRIP.—Weather strip continues to sell very 
well; in fact, calls for it are increasing. House owners 
are figuring on weather stripping their storm sash in 
order to conserve fuel. Those who have already tried 
the experiment last winter state that it is a complete 
success, making the windows tighter than they ever 
dreamed they could be. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Rubber inserted 
weather strip at 75-10 per cent; felt_inserted and all rubber 
at 70-5 per cent; Bosley’s Clincher Felt weather strip at 65 
per cent; all felt weather strip at 30 per cent from the 
standard list. 

WirE CLOTH.—There is no further change. Orders 
are being taken for next year’s requirements, although 
not nearly so extensively as on previous seasons. Gov- 
ernment restrictions to a certain percentage of the 
factories’ output for regular consumption will have a 
great deal to do with this. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 12-mesh black painted 
wire cloth at $2.15 to $2.40 per 100 sq. ft. base: alumina 
12-mesh at $2.80 per 100 sq. ft. base; galvanized at $2.75 
ner 100 sq. ft. We call attention to the wire cloth manu- 
facturers’ ruling of 10 cents additional on all sizes from 18 
to 22 inch inclusive. 

_ Wire NAILS.—With the Government figuring on stat- 
ing the price on nails, the situation is a little undecided. 
Local prices have shown no change and hold strong as 
previous quotation. Retail sales are light. Calls com- 

ing principally from shops and factories. ' 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Coated or standard 
wire nails at $5 per cwt. base. 

WIRE.—There is some increase in the call for wire, 
particularly galvanized smooth wire, which is being 
used in place of barbed wire, due to the fact that no 
barbed wire is obtainable in this market. Black an- 
nealed wire is being sold for bale ties to some extent 
also. The price shows no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Black annealed iron 
wire, No. 9, at $4.50 per ewt. Galvanized annealed wire, No. 
9, at $5.20 per ecwt. 


CLEVELAND 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Oct. 8, 1918. 

HE scarcity of labor is becoming a more serious 

problem for the jobbing hardware trade. With 
the taking of additional employees by the draft, one 
of the Cleveland jobbing houses is now employing 
women to get out orders and another is considering 
the hiring of women in about all of its departments 
including the packing department. Jobbers are over- 
taxed because of the scarcity of labor but are doing 
the best they can to get orders out promptly. 

Jobbing houses are doing a heavy volume of business. 
Their sales are about equal to those of a year ago and 
would be larger were the goods available. The de- 
mand from the country trade has increased materially 
during the past week or two and sales to the city 
trade are keeping up well. Retailers are not buying 
many goods for future delivery and jobbers are not 
pushing future sales very hard, owing to the uncer- 
tainty of securing goods. 





The trade is finding it more difficult every day to 
secure shipments of goods from manufacturers and 
stocks are becoming lower. The retail trade generally 
reports a satisfactory volume of business. There is 4 
heavy demand from the country districts for axes and 
cross cut saws for use in preparing wood for fuel. 
Axes are very scarce and hatchets and hammers are 
becoming harder to get. All wood kitchen utensils 
are becoming scarce. With the buying season just 
started some of the retailers have cleaned out their 
stocks of coal heating stoves and a serious shortage 
of these is probable. as further deliveries from stove 
manufacturers are very uncertain. Retailers report @ 
good demand for galvanized ware and enamel ware. 
The demand for knife handle wrenches is very heavy 
and the scarcity is becoming more acute, so that manu- 
facturers are unable to make delivery promises. Re- 
tailers who do repair work report a large demand for 
their services in repairing furnaces and in installing 
gas burners. 
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The Cleveland Retail Hardware Association has 
taken action favoring the closing of retail hardware 
stores at 6 o’clock every night except Saturday. 

AUTOMOBILE TIRES.—The War Service Committee of 
the War Rubber Industry has sent out a letter to the 
tire trade explaining the policy of the Government in 
respect to the manufacture of tires during the next 
few months and to relieve the trade of anxiety that 
has been caused over reports that the manufacture of 
tires for passenger cars will be so restricted that there 
will be a serious shortage after a few months. The 
committee states that it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to prevent hoarding and unnecessary purchasing 
of tires and that the manufacture of tires in sufficient 
quantities will be continued so to supply automobiles 
that will be permitted to run. There is talk in the 
trade that the Government has under consideration the 
classification of all automobiles, starting at the top 
of the list with trucks for Government service and 
extending down to passenger cars used solely for pleas- 
ure, and that under such a classification the purchase 
of tires, repair parts and accessories for passenger cars 
used solely for pleasure may be seriously restricted. 
Some of the trade think that the committee had some 
restriction of this kind in mind when it made the 
statement that the manufacture of sufficient tires would 
be allowed to supply machines that are permitted to 
run. 

Botts, NUTS AND RIvETS.—There is a good demand 
for bolts and nuts, but deliveries continue slow and 
stocks are low. There is a scarcity of nuts, especially 
cold press nuts. Under the recent Government regu- 
lation of jobbers’ prices, a slight advance has been 
made, present prices being as follows: 

Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % x 4 in., smaller and shorter 
rolled threads,, 40-10; cut threads, 40; larger and longer. 
20-2%4 ; carriage bolts, % x 6 in, smaller and shorter, rolled 
threads, 40; cut threads, 35; larger and longer sizes, 20-5; lag 
bolts, 40: stove bolts, 60-10; 7/16 x 6 in. smaller and 
shorter rivets, 40. 

Cross Cut SAwWs.—The demand is very heavy. Job- 
bers have fair stocks in some sizes, but are out of other 
sizes and cannot secure shipments. Some of the manu- 
facturers have been unable to fill orders taken last 
January. 

CUTLERY.—The situation is daily growing worse. The 
market is virtually bare of pocket knives. Jobbers 
have fair stocks of carbon knives but butcher knives 
are becoming scarce. The labor situation in cutlery 
plants is acute and some of the largest manufacturers 
have no stocks. Some of the plants are engaged 
largely in making surgical instruments. Jobbers are 
getting some shipments of pocket knives on old orders 
but only a small proportion of what they need. Numer- 
ous patterns of table cutlerv have heen eliminated. 
The demand for all lines of cutlery is heavy. 

DRAWING INSTRUMENTS.—There is a very heavy de- 
mand for drawing instruments hut few are to be had. 
Jobbers’ stocks are entirely exhausted and they are 
unable to secure new shipments. Most of the instru- 
ments are imported. 

EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR PIPE.—Manufacturers 
are unable to make shipments, and there is very little 
of this material in stock. Jobbers say they can get 
almost any price for what they have. 

GALVANIZED HARDWARE GRADE WIRE CLOTH.—This 
has been advanced 25c. per 100 ft. and is now quoted 
by jobbers at $6 per 100 ft. for 4x4 in. mesh. 

HoRSESHOES.—The demand for horseshoes is good 
and jobbers’ stocks are fair. Definite instructions from 
the Government as to jobbers’ prices on horseshoes 
have not yet been received and for the present these 
are quoted at $7 per 100 lbs. based on the manu- 
facturers’ price. 

LANTERN GLOBES.—The price of lantern globes has 
been advanced 10 per cent and a further advance is ex- 
pected. 

MILK CANS.—A price advance of 10 per cent has been 
made on factory milk cans. 

NAILS AND WIRE.—After jobbers established a price 
of $4.68 per keg for nails two weeks ago with the 
understanding that the Government had sanctioned a 
price $1 above the mill price. It was found that this 
price had not met Government approval and jobbers 
were forced to revise their prices on a basis of a profit 
of 50c. instead of $1, making the price $4.18 per keg. 
Under the new price schedule retailers also are allowed 
a margin of only 50c. per keg for keg lots, and now 
quote nails at $4.68. This is a reduction of 25c. 
per keg in their profits, for when nails cost them $4.25 
the retail. price in keg lots was $5. The present job- 
bing price is the Pittsburgh mill price plus 50c and 
the freight to Cleveland. The demand for nails is 
heavy and shipments are still slow. Wire is in fair 
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demand. Jobbers’ prices for less than carload lots are 
as follows: 

Wire nails, $4.18 per keg; galvanized wire, 
Ib.; No. 9 annealed wire, $4.42 per 100 Ib.; 
nails, $4.07 per 100 Ib. 

Oi HEATING STOvES.—A price advance of 71% per 
cent has been made on the New Process line. The de- 
mand for these stoves for supplemental heating, owing 
to the scarcity of gas.and coal, is heavy on the jobbing 
trade and the recent cold spell resulted in a good 
many sales by retailers. Wicks for heating stoves are 
very scarce, owing to the fact that the Government is 
using so many of them in France. 

OILERS.—A 10 per cent advance has been made on 
steel oilers. 

OVENS.—The Huenefeld Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
made a price advance of about 10 per cent on ovens. 

RAZORS AND SCiIssoRS.—The shortage of both old 
style and safety razors is becoming more acute. Job- 
bers are getting a few Gillette safety razors but say 
that no Autostrop razors are to be had. Small scissors 
are almost unobtainable. 

ROBES AND BLANKETS.—It is a fortunate retailer who 
has laid in his stock of horse blankets and automobile 
robes. Few blankets are now to be had from manu- 
facturers, and robes are very scarce. It is stated that 
some blanket manufacturers have been able to fill only 
50 per cent of their ofders. Jobbers are unable to get 
any square blankets. Stable blankets are now quoted 
to jobbers at from 35 to 60 per cent above the opening 
prices last January and these prices are subject to 
stock in the hands of manufacturers. Jobbers generally 
bought very heavily months ago and some at least 
will have enough blankets to fill present orders 
but will be unable to take on additional ones. Their 
stocks of automobile robes are somewhat better than 
blankets. The demand for both blankets and robes 
is very heavy. 

ROLLER SKATES.—A 10 per cent price advance has 
been made on roller skates. The demand this fall has 
not been very heavy and jobbers have good stocks. 

ROOFING PAPER.—Roofing paper has been added to the 
various lines that are under Government control. Un- 
der the new restrictions which provide for pledges from 
the trade, roofing paper can be sold only for use in the 
construction of Government buildings structures erected 
under a Government license, buildings erected for essen- 
tial uses costing not over $2500, and for repairs and 
replacements. It is announced that another price 
advance of 10 per cent will be made on some makes 
of building paper within the next few days. 

RULES.—There is a heavy demand for carpenters’ 
rules but shipments from manufacturers are very 
slow and jobbers’ stocks are badly broken. 

SASH WEIGHTS.—A price advance of $3.50 per ton 
has been made on sash weights which are now quoted 
by jobbers at $52 per ton. 
SHEETS.—The _ situation 


$5.12 per 100 
cement coated 


shows no improvement. 


- Stocks are very low and jobbers are getting but few 


shipments from mills. As the Government is further cur- 
tailing sheet production in order to divert the steel 
to other uses, the situation is likely to grow worse. 

Jobbers quote prices as follows: No. 28 black, 6.42c. per 
Ib.; No. 10 blue annealed, 5.42c.; No. 28 galvanized, 7.67c. 

SNow SHOVELS.—Snow shovels are in heavy demand. 
Retailers are placing orders early in order to be sure of 
securing deliveries in time. A price advance of 10 
per cent has been made on the Owosso line of snow 
shovels. 

Soap STONE, GRIDDLES AND Foor WARMERS.—A sharp 
price advance amounting to 40 per cent has been made 
on these goods. 

SPIKES.—Spikes are in good demand and deliveries 
are slow. Jobhers quote railroad spikes at 5.07c. and 
boat spikes at 6.42c. base. 

STEEL ROOFING.—Jobbing houses are practically out 
of the steel roofing business. as they are unable to get 
any promise of shipment of material from mills even 
on priority orders. 

SToves.—The demand on the retail trade for coal 
heating stoves is quite active and a shortage is antici- 
pated. Some of the dealers have already sold out their 
entire stocks and it is doubtful whether they will be 
able to secure additional shipments from manufacturers. 
Some manufacturers have heen able to fill onlv 50 per 
cent of orders placed months ago. Stove makers are 
operating at 50 ver cent or less of canacity on their 
regular lines and expect further curtailment in Janu- 
ary. Manv of the stove making plants have been 
partiallv diverted to the manufacture of ovens and 
rolling kitchens for the Army. Stove accessories and 
all heating appliances are in good demand. 
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STovE PipE.—There is a good demand for stove pipe 
but little is to be had and dealers are buying sheets 
as obtainable and making them up into pipe. 

Twist DRILLS.—There is no relief from the scarcity 
of twist drills. The demand from manufacturers is 
very heavy but sales to retailers are light. 

WASHING MACHINES.—There is a very heavy demand 
for motor power washing machines and the supply is 





Hardware Age 


scarce. Most makes of both hand and motor power 
machines have been advanced 10 per cent. 

WHIPs.—The prices on whips have been advanced on 
an average from 25 to 30 per cent. Manufacturers’ 
costs have increased materially because of the labor 
situation and the increased cost of ratan. Shipments 
of ratan are slow because of the scarcity of vessel 
tonnage. 


TRADE CONDITIONS IN 


Paints, Oils and Colors 


Domestic, prime, 


Animal, Fish and Vege- 
white floated, 


table Oils f.o.b, works @ 
Linseed, Raw, Carload eee rer. 33.00@36.00 
TORE. cas cine Oe umsien $1.83@— Off color, in bags 
City, five-bbl. lots BP ton oc ccccvee 23.00 @ 28.00 
a Eee $1.83@— Chalk, English ..# ton nominal 
Out-of-town, five-bbl. French .....- ®@ ton nominal 
lots and over...... 1.83@— China Clay, Imported 
Boiled, 2¢ ® gal. advance on ® ton 20.00@40.00 
Raw. Domestic ......-- 1) 008 168 
Lard, Prime Winter.$2.25@2.30 Cobalt, Oxide ..@ ™ 1.60@ 1. 
Mttrs Be, 1.20005 1.65@1.68 WEETIRS occ ccesccves # 100 
SS rae 1.50@1.55 Commercial ....... . —_ 
Cotton seed, Crude., EE. vv rvcvesess 1.30@1.35 
f.o.b. mill ...... 17% @— Ex. Gilders ........ 1.35@1.50 
ae eee @2 Putty, mee . 
+s healt | $3.10@— 


20 In 1 & to 5 ® tins. .$4.70@86.10 
Spirits—Turpentine— 
gal. 
In Machine bbls......65 @— 
Gum Shellac— 


Northern Crude ..$1.15@1. 
Southern f.o.b. Fac- 


tory ° Ps 
Light Pressed ..... 1.43@1.44 
Yellow Bleached ...1.44@1.47 
White Bleached 

WME. -6.0%052255 1.47@1.48 











Cocoanut Ceylon do- Diamond I .... 
mestic tanks, per 1b.17% @17% Fine Orange 
Cochin Imported, spot....nomina! . C. Garnet 
Domestic, bbl. .....20 @20% Button... --8 
Cod Domestic Prime. .1.45@1.56 Second Orange ...... 72 @73 
Newfoundland ....... 1.55@1.60 Kala Button ........... nominal 
Corn Refined, bbl. ..21.47@21.67 Te. Be seccccsvasvnes 68 @69 
Porpoise body ... ....nominal Vi. B. O..ccccscceens 86 @87 
Olive denatured .....4.25@4.50 = 
Neatsfoot Prime ....1.70@1.75 Colors in Oil 8 
Palm, Lagos, spot per Ib. .nominal 
Soya Bean, Manchu- enti Beck, Cone, ‘hee’ 4 And 
rian, spot, bbis....184@18% — Biack’ in ofl.......... 26 @32 
Drop Black ...seccees 26 @32 
Minerals Oils— Blue Chinese ........ ; et tet 
, 2 0 is Blue Prussian ....... 2 -50 
— > | a és Blue, Ultramarine ....45 60 
29 gravity, 15 cold Brown Vandyke ...... 25 35 
ele a 24 @25 French Ochre ....... 15 @18 
Mmer ....--eeeee @25 Green, Chrome, Pure..70 @75 
Cylinder, light filtered.45 @60 Green, Paris ........ 80 @75 
Dark filtered ...... 39 @4s Indian Red .........:. 24 @26 
Paraffine, high viscos- Venetian Red ....... +15 @18 
SPREE 40 @41 Sienna, eer 6 @28 
903 sp. gravity..... 34 @36 Umber, Raw .........25 @27 
885 sp. gravity..... 25 @27 Jmber, Burnt ....... 25 @27 
Red Paraffine ....... 30 @38 Chrome Yellow ....... 388 @45 
Miscellaneous— bc pa and Red Lead, 
Barytes: Cents @ m 
White, Foreign, Lead, American White 
COB wc cccccccevas nominal MN Scncuw sae severe 10@10% 


CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Oct. 5, 1918. 
EPORTS from the hardware trade indicate a fairly 
good demand for paint, although retail sales are 
mainly confined to small containers. Varnishes and 
interior paints are selling in better volume than house 
paints. This is mainly due to the fact that the moving 
season is well under way and that all flats must be 
re-decorated before the new tenants will accept them. 

Sales of mixed house paints are better in the country 
towns and farming sections than in Chicago proper, 
because of the fact that there is more home building 
in the country districts than in the city. 

There are rumors of price advances in mixed paints, 
and jobbers report that some of the large manufactur- 
ers of varnishes have sent out new price lists which 
show material advances over the prices formerly in 
force. 

The feature of the market during the past week is 
the decline of 9c. a gallon on linseed oil. This is taken 
to indicate that the crop condition is better than was 
anticipated, and it may mean still further declines. 
It is hardly to be expected, however, that the price will 
drop to the figures of last fall, as the available flax 
seed will undoubtedly be less than in 1917. 

Turpentine has also taken a decline of 1c. per gal- 
lon, the drop being attributed to the weakness of the 
demand. Other prices are unchanged, although the 
market is apparently firm. 


BRUSHES.—Brushes still continue scarce, with sales 
far below those of normal times. The white bristles 
which have been coming to this country from Russia 
will probably be cut off for the duration of the war, 
and even the more expensive brushes used in kalsomine 





In Oil White, less than 


50) i» per 
100’, 2.200 $14.00 @— 
t 


Blue, Prussian Foreign. ..nomina) 
Blue, Soluble ........ 1.35@1.50 
Blue, Ultramarine ....14 0 
Brown, Spanish, high 

grades, per ton....24.00@— 


Ee res $12.60 @— Brown, Spanish low 
2000 tb. up to AP 16.00@— 
10,000 Ib., per Carmine, No. 40, bulk. 5.50@6.00 
D My. ovccs $12.29 @— Green, Chrome, ordinary 
10,000 Ib. up to s 8 @12% 
,000 » per Green, Chrome, pure..40 @b50 
See Bh nccnes $11.97 @— Metallic Paint, @ ton, 

Carload, mini- ee 24.00@32.00 
mum, 15 tons, Fae: 24.00 @30.00 
per 100 Ih....$11.84 @— Ochre, Medium, # ton, 

Litharge, American, 30.00@60.00 

powdered, Steel American, Golden, # I. 

Kegs, per 100 6 @10 

rere $14.00 @— Foreign, Golden, ® I. 

500 Ib. up to 2000 5 @10 

Te. cnsa:eaiie $12.60 @— ee ee nominal 
2000 Ibs. up Orange, Mineral, English..nomima) 
10,000 Ib. ..... $12.29 @— PO Sv cavveavesnwes nomina) 
10,000 Ib. up to GOPMAD ococccccsicesss nomina) 
80,000 Ib., per AIMOFICAR 2 cccicces 144% @15% 

100 Ib. ........$11.97 @— Red, Indian 

Carload, minimum American @ 100 ®. 8 @12 
15 toms ..ccees $11.84 @— Wed, TUSPAM oo cccccssces nomina) 

Red, Venetian # 100 ).2%@ 6 

Zine, Dry— =e ear 35 40 

eb Sienna, Italian, burnt 
Red Seal (French mre) @13% and powdered .... 7 @15 
oO” 

Green Sl, (French proc.) a a - oe 

13% @13% GOTOE cocccrccvce 6 4 

White Sl. (French proc.) American, Raw .,.. 2% 3 


14 @14% American Burnt and 








American Process. Powdered .. %@ 4 
5 p. ¢. lead sulphate, Tale. French nominal 
10 @10% American. per ton $20.00@40.00 
10 p. c. lead sulphate, eRe Se nomina) 
9%@10 Terra Alba. 
20 p. c. lead sulphate, French ...... ® 100 Ib. nominal 
94@ 9% English ...... ® 100 Ib. nominal 
35 p. ec. lead sulphate, American, @ 100 Ib. No. 1 
9 @9% 1.25@— 
Dry Colors— American, # 100 Ib. “he— 
BD Umber, Turkey, Burnt 
Black, Carbon Gas....16 @25 and Powdered ..... 5 7 
Black, Bone ......... 5% @12 Raw and powdered..... nominal 
Biack, Drop ..ccccos 5% @15 Burnt, American ... 34@ 4 
Black, Lamp _e..... 15 @45 BAW TMMOS 020 ccccc.cs -nomina) 
Binek, IVOry ..ccccce 16 @30 PS esa ead ana a 8 @ 


Ivory Ra 8% 
Mineral Blacks, # ton, Yellow, Chrome, Pure.30 @82 
oe oegss.60 Oxide Red, native, 


Blue, Celestial ....... j PED. cccdcwcreesce 84%@ 4 

Blue, Chinese ..... 1.35 @1.40 Vermillion, Quick Silver, 

Blue, Prussian, Domestic, | eae 2.00@2.10 
1.35@1.40 ES civ cavccnneawa nominal 


work are now being made with the black bristle. Lo- 
cal stocks, both retail and wholesale, are lighter than 
for many years past. 


MixEpD PAINTS.—There have been many rumors of 
advances in prices, due to higher costs of labor and 
material, but no specific changes have been reported. 
Sales are light in the city, but are reported very fair 
in farming districts. There is also a good demand 
from some manufacturing towns where new dwellings 
have had to be erected to care for the laborers. Prices 
are very firm. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 house paint, $3 
per gal.; No. 2, $2.50 per gal.; No. 3, $1.80 per gal. 

LINSEED O1L.—Linseed oil has declined 9c. per gal- 
lon during the past week. There is no material change 
in conditions governing the supply of seed and the de- 
mand is about the same as at last report. Jobbers are 
of the opinion that oil prices will be somewhat lower, 
but do not believe that they will reach the low level 
of last. fall. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure 
linseed oil in barrels, raw, $1.96 per gal.; boiled, $1.98 per gal. 

TURPENTINE.—Turpentine has also taken a decline 
of 1c. per gallon, the drop being attributed to the com- 
paratively light domestic demand. Jobbers report only 
fair sales, although the export demand is said to be 
good. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure tur- 
pentine, in barrels, 78c. per gal. 

DENATURED ALCOHOL.—Prices on denatured alcohol 
are unchanged, with a fair demand only. A larger de- 
mand from the hardware trade in general is expected 
when winter sets in, as many dealers sell it in goo 
volume to be used in the radiators of automobiles, 
trucks, etc., to prevent freezing. 
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We quote to retailers, f.0.b. Chicago: 180 deg. denatured 
alcohol, in barrels, 78c. per gal.; 5 and 10 gal. cans, 20c. 
higher; 1 gal. cans, 25c. higher, prices to include containers ; 
where sold in bulk, in less than barrels, the price is 10c. 
higher than the barrel price, with an extra charge for con- 
tainers. 

WHITE LEAD.—White lead sales are not particularly 
heavy at this time, yet jobbers report a fair demand. 
Shipments are very slow and jobbers are advising 
dealers to. place their orders at once in order to insure 
deliveries. Prices appear to be firm. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 100-lb. kegs, per Ib., 
14c. in quantity; single kegs, $14; 50-lb. kegs, per lb., 14\4c. 
in quantity ; single kegs, $7.25; 25-lb. kegs, per lb., 14\c. in 
quantity; single kegs, $3.70; 1244-lb. kegs, per lb. 1444c. 
in quantity; single kegs, $1.95; (500-lb. lots, or more, ke. 
per Ib. less). 

SHELLAC.—Prices of shellac have not increased on 
account of the import restrictions and local jobbers 
are of the opinion that no advance will be forthcoming. 
Just now a large part of the shellac output is being 
taken over by the Government. Prices are firm as 
quoted. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Pure white shellac, 
(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $4 per gal.; pure orange shel- 
lac (4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $3.75 per gal. 

Dry CoLors.—There has been a slightly better de- 
mand for dry colors during the past week, although 
local sales are not as heavy as at this time last year. 
Imported colors are very scarce, but jobbers are ex- 
periencing no difficulty in getting American colors. No 
price changes have been reported. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: English Venetian red, 
in barrels, $4 per bbl.; gilders’ whiting, in barrels (barrels 
50c. each), $2 and $3 per bbl.; plaster of Paris, New York, 
in barrels, $4 per bbl. 

PasTE WALL PAPER CLEANERS.—Jobbing sales of 
paste wall paper cleaners are showing some signs of 
falling off, but retail sales are heavy. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the moving season opened 
Oct. 1 and will continue throughout the month. Land- 
lords are notifying tenants that on account of having 
to use so much soft coal this year they will not re- 
paper flats this fall, but will clean the wall paper. 
This is augmenting sales of paste cleaners. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Paste wall 
cleaners, leading brands, $14.50 and $15.50 per gross. 


BOSTON 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Oct. 5, 1918. 

EATHER conditions during the past week have 

been against the paint market, yet the market 
cannot be called quiet. As compared with a year ago 
at this time, however, business is below normal. The 
fact that the paint business is not a Government essen- 
tial hurts quite a little. Since that fact has been es- 
tablished quite a number of New England master 
painters have gone out of business as well as several 
hundred paint shops. Then, too, building restrictions 
are a big market factor. The rank and file of New 
England house owners seem to be doing as little paint- 
ing as possible. Paint manufacturers have lost thou- 
sands of employees, who have been attracted by the 
high wages of munition and shipbuilding plants. To 
cap the climax, Spanish influenza has disrupted the 
paint trade more than most people suspect. It is little 
wonder then that paint sales are falling behind those 
of a year ago. There is no weakening of prices any- 
where, however. 

BRUSHES.—The brush market has an indifferent ap- 
pearance. There is comparative little stock selling, and 
jobbers, retail firms and the like all seem to take little 
interest in the market. From the manufacturer’s stand- 
point the situation is anything but satisfactory. He 
not only is having more or less trouble getting raw 
supplies to work with and having hard work to sell 
finished goods, but with the Spanish influenza, the draft 
and the attraction of high wages elsewhere, is having 
considerable trouble holding what little help is avail- 
able. A majority of the brush manufacturers in New 
England are said to have at least a third of their 
working forces out with influenza or grippe. 

Dry CoLors.—The market for dry colors is only moderately 
active, but prices hold very firm. 

Barrel Lots.—Plaster paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl.; whiting, 
commercial (bolted), 2c. lb.; whiting, gilders, 2%4c. per Ib.; 
dry zinc (American), 20c. lb.; lamp black, bulk, 15c. Ib.; 
lamp black in 1-lb. packages, 19c.; raw and burnt number, 
8 to 12c. lb.; raw sienna, 15c. lb.; burnt sienna, 13 to 15c. ; 
Princes’ metallic brown, 34,c.; yellow ochre, 3%4c.; Venetian 
red, 2%c. Ib. 

Pound Lots.—Paris green, in 1-lb. pkgs., 55c. Ib.; in %4-lb 
pkgs., 56c. Ib.; 4-Ib. pkgs., 57c. lb.; ultramarine blue, 24c. Ib. 

GLUES.—The glue market is drifting along without 
any special initiative. Very little stock is selling from 
the paint stores, but there is no weakening in the 
undertone of the market. 
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Glue, ground, 19c. lb.; plate, 35c. lb.; bonnet, 45c. Ib. 

LeEAD.—A week or so ago there was a rumor going 
the rounds that lead prices were to be advanced, but 
nothing came of the story. It is said on good authority, 
however, that the question was seriously considered by 
the paint trade, but that the matter was put off be- 
cause of the action of the linseed oil market. 

White, in oil and dry, 12%-Ib. kegs, 14%4c. lb.; 25 and 
50-lb. kegs, 14%4c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 1l4c.; for 500-Ib. 
lots and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red lead and 
litharge, 12%4-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ib.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 14%4c.; 
100-lb. kegs and larger, 1l4c.; red lead in oil, 12%-lb. kegs, 
15c. lb. ; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. lb.; 100-lb, kegs and larger, 
141%4c. lb. Orange mineral, 124-lb. kegs, 14%c. lb.; 25 and 
50-lb. kegs, 144%c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 14\c. 

Oms.—There has been a drop of several cents in 
the price of linseed oil, and the market to-day gives 
every indication of going still lower. The unsettled 
condition of the market undoubtedly is due to the fact 
that the time is drawing near when the new flaxseed 
crop will be available and to the fact that there will be 
a larger old season oil carried over than was expected. 
Turpentine is a shade firmer. Other oils are firm, but 
unchanged in price. 

Castor oil practically under Government control; cylinder 
oil, 50c. gal.; gasoline, 50 gal. or more, 25%c. gal.; kerosene, 
50 gal. or more, 12%%c. gal.; lard oil, $2.15 gal.; alcohol, de- 
natured, 77c. gal.; wood, $1 gal.; linseed, raw, in barrel lots, 
$1.95 gal.; in 10-gal. lots, $2; in 5-gal. lots, $2.02; in 1-gal. 
lots, $2.05; boiled, in barrel lots, $1.97@1.98 gal.; neats- 
foot, $2.15 gal.; sperm, $2.70 gal.; paraffin, 35c. gal.; floor 
oils, 50c. gal. 

SHELLAC.—Little or no improvement is noted in the 
demand. The undertone of the market, however, ap- 
pears to be as strong as ever. 

Shellac gums (small quantities), D.C. (orange), 90c. Ib.; 
V.S.O., 85c. Ib.; T.N., 70c. Ib.; bleached white shellac, 85c. Ib. 

SUNDRIES.—It is not believed in local circles that the 
weakness of the linseed oil market will have any imme- 
diate effect on putty prices. Paraffin wax continues in 
good demand and is, in fact, the only active department 
in the paint trade. 


Putty (best) in 125-lb. drums, 8c. Ib.; commercial putty 
(in drums), 5%c.; paraffin, wax, in 225-lb. cases, 118-20 
melting, 12% to 18c. Ib. ; 123-25 melting, lb.; 128-30 


melting, 131%4c.; paro, in 500-lb. cases, 15c. PN 

VARNISHES.—Comparatively little varnish has been 
sold since last reports and the market therefore has 
been devoid of special feature. Prices hold very strong, 
however. 


TWIN CITIES 


St. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 

Oct. 3, 1918 
ETAIL sales of small package goods continue at 
about the same level. Some dealers are claiming 
excellent sales, others say their sales are at a very low 
point. The general average, however, will probably be 
fully up to last year’s total. If we have a few warm 
weeks yet this fall undoubtedly sales will show some 
improvement, especially for outside work. The present 
cool weather, which has continued for several weeks, 
precludes any possibility of any outside work being 
done. Shortage of skilled labor along this line also 

would naturally hold down sales. 

MIXED PAINT.—Sales continue mostly on the small 
packages along this line, with very few 5-gallon kits 
being sold. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: First grade mixed 

paint at $3.10 to $3.40 per gallon; second grade at $2.15 to 
—— per gallon; metallic paints, red, per pound, at 2 to 2% 
cents. 
_ LINSEED OIL.—With light sales and new crops com- 
ing in, linseed oil has taken a drop of 6c. per gallon. 
This, however, will probably have very little effect on 
sales in general. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Boiled linseed oil in 
barrel lots at $1.93 per gal.; raw linseed oil in barrel lots, 
$1.91 per gal. 

TURPENTINE.—Sales continue light and market has 
been steady the past week. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Turpentine in barrel 
lots at 52%c. per gal. 

; PuTTy.—Sales continue good, showing some slight 
increase over previous weeks. Price remains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Commercial bladder 
putty in barrels at from $4.05 per cwt. to $5; strictly pure 
bladder putty in barrels at $5.55 per cwt. 

GLAss.—Sales continue to run at about the same 
level, with perhaps some slight increase. As cold 
weather approaches there is indication of repairs for 
storm sash in sales along this line. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks, single strength A 
grade glass up to 40 inches, 79 per cent over 78 per cent; 
double strength A grade, 79 per cent. 

SHELLAC.—Sales continue light in this market, which 
will be of direct benefit to the Government require- 
ments. 
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CLEVELAND 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Oct. 8, 1918. 


Ts demand for paints and varnishes is not active. 
Most of the sales by jobbers are in the form of fill- 
in orders. The retail hardware trade is generally well 
supplied with stocks. Some varnish manufacturers 
have advanced prices 50c. on list, and it is stated that 
order makers will mark their prices up. 

PAINTS.—Manufacturers of mixed paints are able 
to supply the trade in fairly good shape. No further 
advance in prices has been made although advances 
have been predicted. 


Strictly pure mixed paints are quoted at $3.35 to $3.50 for 
colors, and $3.50 to $3.65 for white. 


BRUSHES.—The Whiting Co., Boston, has made a 20 
per cent. advance on painters’ brushes and other manu- 
facturers have withdrawn prices. Brush manufacturers 
are reported to have about used all their stocks of 
bristles and are showing some anxiety about securing 
new stocks. 

WHITE LEAD.—The demand for white lead is quiet. . 

Jobbers quote white lead at 12.60c. per Ib in 500 Ib. lots and 
14c, in less than 500 Ib. lots. 

TURPENTINE.—The demand for turpentine is not ac- 
tive and prices are fairly stable. 


Jobbers quote turpentine in bbl. lots for city delivery at 
73l%c. per gal. 


CINCINNATI 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Oct. 5, 1918. 


EPORTS are more encouraging from traveling 

salesmen, who are now out on the road. Nearly 
all of them agree that the country hardware merchant 
is only héld back from placing large orders for paints 
by the scarcity of labor. In spite of this handicap 
considerable business has been booked within the past 
few days. There is a big demand for paints, both 
for outside and inside work from industrial concerns, 
and this has helped to swell business to the point 
where one prominent firm states that its business is 
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ahead of last years’ record at the beginning of the 
winter season. 

ALCOHOL.—Denatured alcohol is in especially good de- 
mand and is unchanged at 70c. in barrel lots. Wood 
alcohol remains at $1 per gal. 

LINSEED OIL.—The short supply of linseed oil has 
not brought about any advance in quotations since our 
last report, but if the demand keeps up, the price is 
apt to be raised at any time. 

To-day’s quotations are from $1.96 to $1.98 per gal. in 
barrel lots. 

PAINTS.—Recent advances made are being adhered to, 
with practically no exceptions. First quality adver- 
tised brands of white paint are from $3.50 to $3.65 
per gal. 

Following are the prices made by the Foy Paint Co. to 


retail merchants: First grade white paint, $3.25; first grade 
in colors, $3.15; second grade white paint, $2.25; in colors, 
>. 


TURPENTINE.—The expected advances have not been 
made, but there are only short stocks held locally and 
the supply from the South is not at all satisfactory. 

In barrel lots turpentine is unchanged at 70c. per gal. 

WHITE LEAD.—Quite a large amount of white lead has 
been purchased recently by the Government or Gov- 
ernment contractors, and was shipped to different points 
in West Virginia. The retail hardware trade has been 
buying rather sparingly of late, but total business is 
checking up fairly well. White lead is sold more on a 
quantity basis than ever before, as will be noted by 
the quotations given below. 


The National Lead Co, quotes white lead to-day in 1009-lb. 
kegs, $14 per 100 lb. Orders for 500 Ib. and up, 10 per cent 
off and in ton lots, 10 and 2% per cent off. 





A recent official Canadian casualty list contained the 
name of Arthur E. Oliver, 52 Phoenix Street, Sprig- 
field, Mass., as killed in action. Previous to his enlist- 
ment Mr. Oliver was foreman of the Fisk Rubber Co.’s 
Chicopee bicycle tire department. 

Arthur J. Lane, age 26 years, of Springfield, and 
formerly connected with the Fisk Rubber Co., and serv- 
ing at Camp Devens, has just been commissioned cap- 
tain. 


Current Metal Prices 


The quotations given below are. for small lots, as sold 
from stores in New York City by merchants carrying stocks. 

Ags there are many consumers whose requirements are not 
sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing orders with manu- 
facturers for shipment in carload lots from mills, these prices 
are given for their convenience. 

On a number of articles the base price only is given, it 
being impracticable to name every size. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars Merchant Steel 


Shapes Per Ib. 

nies nid =" pear Machinery ....4.14%¢ 

Refined iron: PE: “Mo. o yess te sece tos ta 4%¢ 

1 to 1% in., round and _ See anlis.sinnnentsces . 5.75¢ 
SQUATE 2... ccrccceee -T4%¢ Open-hearth spring steel, 

1% to 4 in. x % to om es 7.50 to 8.00¢ 

saga ae eee o ¢ Standard cast steel, base 

% 4 in, x } *. RNG) c<ccawsscinaesnade 16.00¢ 

B/i6 in. os otees 944%4¢ ~ pxtra cast steel... .18.00@20.00¢ 

—* H. mar 8. bar 4og Special cast steel. .23.00@25.00¢ 

iron pase PTICe....- sees . 

Burden’s Best bar iron, Tank Plates—Steel 
base price ......++. ese < ro Por Id 
ei Sigma ee eee % in. and heavier....... 4.49%¢ 

% to 1% in., round and Sheets 
OQUATE 2.0. ccccecces 4.14%¢ Blue Annealed 
1 to 6 in. x % in. to a 14% Per Ih. 
ie... skse eis seea ewer’ by : ) 
1 4 "6 in. x 4 and pong” 24% ag & yee heavier....... $.4616¢ 
Pre * Yo. reese eeree cress DADE 
Rote—% and 11/i6...... at 241¢ No. 12....-. ee deere reel 5.54 Uh ¢ 
Bands—1% to 6 x 3/16 NO, 14. .cccccccvecsecvel 5.59 Yo¢ 
s Se ee ee to, 09% NO. 16... cecereceeee SOOKE 
Bes Bow Annealed—Black 
onan ‘ond channels—3 oC. R. 
Se OD. cheb ede see eens et 24%¢ ous _. hie ary 
Angles: soft steel refined, 
3 in. x \% in. and larger.4.24%¢ per lb. per Ib, 
3 =~ x 8/16 in. and &% Nos. 18 and 20. .6.29%¢ ee 
Eh ee at dais cea 4.49%)¢ Nos, 22 to 24..6.341%¢ 7.60¢ 
1" ‘to 2% in. x eT 4. 2914 ¢ No. pa coccsecce Hertiy 7.65¢ 
1 to 2% in. x 3/16 Oe TT 6.4 ¢ ‘.eane 
7 and thicker a 4.24% ¢ No. 28.........6.49%¢ 7.80¢ 
1 to 1% in. x 8/16 in. .4.29%¢ No. 20....0.00sO.543¢ evene 
1 to 1% in. x % in....4.344%¢ SS reer 6.64%¢ 
Te x YU in....ceseeees ert o} Genuine Russia as per 
% x Me iM... ..seeeeee 4.441¢ assortment .........22%4@25¢ 
% x We in..........-5.24%¢ Patent planished, w. Dewees 
YW x 3/32 in....--+eeel 5.9414 ¢ WOE ec ccccccce A 11 to 11%c 
Tees: B 10 to 10%¢ eet 
a ere 4.6414¢ ‘ 
14 in. x 1% in. x 3/16 Ce at 
Ceticdehees segs eu 4.54%¢ bd 
1% to 2% x % in....4.849%¢ No. 14.......cccecceves 6.84%4¢ 
18 to 3% x 3/16 Ter 4.34%¢ _ eT ee errr ie. 6.99 Ke 
3 in. and larger....... 4.79%¢ Mee. 10 eel BO. ccuvetcs 7.141%¢ 








Nos ay and Bhiccces + -T.29%¢ Copper 
NO. 26... eeeeeeeereeees 7.44%4¢ ERO EMME oo vsdincececcces 27.30¢ 
No. 3. Cosecccccvccccos 7.59%¢ Pe cidcocvessecs 27.30¢ 
oa pebepebber ae bebe: bosiee GN 0.00% cddvdeecacess 27.30¢ 
No. 28, 36 in. ‘wide, i6g higher. Spelter and Sheet Zine 
é Western Spelter ........ 11@12¢ 
Corrugated Roofing, Gal- Sheet Zinc, No, 9 base, casks.17¢ 
vanized DE can epnsee cee cee cos 17 %ee 
2% in. corrugations, 10¢ per 
100 Ib. over flat sheets. Lead and Solder 
American pig lead......... 8.80¢ 
: Tin Plates Bar Lead ............. 9% @10¢ 
Charcoal Plates tee Be 
AAA charcoal: Per box Refined solder .. 48¢ 
IO 14. % BO. cvcccccces nominal Prices of solder indicated by 
IX Se oe Os ss awareese nominal private brand vary according to 
A charcoal: composition, 
BE BW. cccccccees nominal 
eres re nominal Babbitt Metal 
Coke Plates—Bessemer Best grade, per Ib..... sees 95¢ 
IC 14 x 20, 107 ID...... nominal Commercial grade, per @...  .50 
IX 14x a! veces beens 3 nominal Antimony 
erne Plates re ee eee eee 6 
10 20 x 28 with an 8:1b. — 
re nominal Bismuth 
IX 20 “4 28 with an 8-lb. SUG co ccdideeon ve $4.50@$5.00 
CORN kvcendensanoan nominal 
Aluminum 


Brass Tubes, Rods and 
Wire. and Copper Tubes 

Manufacturers have withdrawn 
all quotations because of unsettled 
prices of raw materials and will 
only name prices to actual buyers. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 16 oz. 
86¢; 40¢ from stock (limited to 
customers doing essential work). 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 
1¢ per Ib. advance over hot rolled. 
Polished 20 in. wide and under, 
1¢ per sq. ft. extra; over 20 in. 
wide, 2¢ per sq. ft. extra. 
Planished copper, 1¢ per. sq. ft. 
more than polished. 
Tinning, one side, 6¢ per sq. ft. 


Copper Wire 


Base price, at mill..........38¢ 
Tin 
Per Ih. 
Straits pig ..ceseccccees nominal 
Be Seserk ene enesincess nominal 


No, 1 aluminum (guaranteed 
over 99 per cent pure), in 
ingots for remelting (car- 
_ lots), f.o.b. mill, per 


eerie er ee 32.10¢ 

In 100 BW. 16s ecccives 40 @45¢ 
Old Metals 

Prices are unchanged. The mar- 

ket is quiet. Dealers are paying 


nominally as. follows: 
Cents 
per Ib. 
Copper, heavy and crucible. 24.00 
Copper, heavy and wire. 
Copper, light and bottoms. 





Brass, heavy ....... 14.50@14.75 

Brass, | ey 11.25@11.75 

Heavy machine composition, 
23.25@23.75 





No. 1 yellow brass turnings, 
14.00@14.25 
No. 1 red brass or compo- 


sition turnings -20.50@21.00 
SO ED -adaccucewsiabe oe 7.50 
Lead, 
Zine 


















The Fallacy of the Born Salesman 


By L. 8S. SOULE 


clares that salesmen are born and not made. 

The man who would have us think that only 
a few choice specimens of our growing population 
are endowed with the ability of selling all that is 
made by the other vast majority. He might as 
well swear that a good machinist is brought into 
the world with a divine knowledge of the lathe. 
His statement is the purest drivel. True, some 
men are more capable of quickly grasping the 
fundamental facts of salesmanship than others, but 
any normal man can be taught to skillfully sell 
any article under the heavens, because after all, 
selling is only the application of good common 
sense to merchandising. The man responsible for 
the born salesman idea is a direct descendant of 
the one who originally called life a gamble. Think 
of comparing the crowning achievement of the 
Almighty with common crap game! 

Lift has not the slightest resemblance to a 
gamble. Life is a sale, or rather a series of sales. 
From the cradle to the grave, we spend our waking 
hours in selling. We sell our time for an educa- 
tion. We sell our health and strength for doubtful 
pleasures. We sell our labor, our thoughts and our 
ambitions for gold. We sell our souls for the 
gratification of personal vanity. We sell our per- 
sonalities for friendships and matrimony, and we 
sell life itself for a principle. If selling is a divine 
gift, then thank God, it is also a universal gift. We 
have the soil and the seed. Cultivation is all that 
is needed. 


M Y idea of a pessimist is the man who de- 


The System That Sells Ribbons 


P to within the last few years, the ribbon 

counters of the largest department stores were 
handled at a loss. Why? Because each customer 
called for the unrolling of bolt after bolt of ribbon 
before a selection was made. It sometimes took a 
full half hour of the salesman’s time to sell five 
cents worth of ribbon at a profit of one cent or 
less. Then somebody began applying common sense 
to the ribbon problem and there was a change over 
night. On a series of shelves behind the modern 
ribbon counter you will find a sample of each kind, 
color, shade and width carried in stock. When a 
customer approaches the ribbon counter and asks 
for ribbons, the salesman asks no questions but 
immediately places before her one of the most at- 
tractive patterns in a standard width. She looks 
at it and says: “That is hardly the color I was 
looking for. Have you it in a dark blue?” 

The salesman puts down a similar width in dark 
blue. “Yes, that is the color,” she acknowledges, 
“but I want it just a little narrower.” 

The salesman immediately takes down the width 
desired, and begins unrolling it, with the query: 
“How many yards did you wish?” 

The customer has already committed herself and 
has no opportunity to sidestep the sale. She makes 
known the number of yards desired, and the sale 
is completed. There are no unrolled bolts to be 
rewound, and the counter is clean and ready for 
the next purchaser. The whole transaction takes 
but a few minutes and the result is a profit for the 
Store. This kind of selling is being done daily by 


dozens of girls who have had only a few weeks 
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experience behind a retail counter. Are they “born 
salesmen”? 


Selling Two Articles Where One Is Called For 


7 WO years ago the manager of a large hardware 

store in the Middle West was discouraged over 
the fact that the store was not making any money. 
It was not losing, but appeared to be merely break- 
ing even. An efficiency man was called in to locate 
the trouble. For several days he did nothing but 
mingle with the clerks on the sales floor, watching 
the sales. He found the clerks to be intelligent, 
honest, hard working and accommodating. When 
a customer asked for any certain article, he was 
quickly and satisfactorily served, but he carried 
out with him only the article he came in to buy. 
The efficiency man noted the facts, then went to 
manager’s office and reported as follows: “I have 
found your trouble.” 

“Good,” said the manager, “what is it’? 

“Your men are not selling, they are merely 
taking orders,” was the answer. 

That night the manager called a store meeting, 
and the efficiency expert went carefully into the 
subject of increasing sales through suggesting that 
the customer purchase other items than those 
specifically asked for. In a week the sales climbed 
nearly twenty per cent. But the efficiency man was 
not satisfied. He still spent much of his time 
watching the salesmen at their work. One morning 
he noticed a motorist purchasing a sporting goods 
item. When the sale was closed, the salesman 
made out the ticket, sent it into the office for 
change, and then began showing the customer the 
advantages of a vacuum bottle as an outing acces- 
sory. The customer displayed more than casual 
interest, and was apparently wavering toward a 
purchase. Just then the change came back. The 
salesman passed it over and the customer, hurredly 
placed the bottle on the counter, said: “Well, I'll 
think it over,” and went out. Right there the 
efficiency man saw another sales leak. He reasoned 
that the customer balked at going through the 
entire transaction of another sale, and that this 
reluctance had overcome his desire to purchase. 
He began a series of careful experiments, and 
definitely proved that there is an exact time in 
which to suggest a second sale. This time he 
commuted at from ten to twenty seconds after the 
first sale is made, and before the money is sent in. 
Another meeting was called, and the new idea was 
put in force. The sales immediately took another 
jump in the right direction. 


An Idea for the Window Trimmer 


FEW days later the efficiency man, on his re- 

turn from lunch, stopped, according to his 
custom, to look over the show windows. Uncon- 
sciously he glanced at the one on his right first, 
and the thought came to him: “Why do I always 
look at this particular window first.” Then like 
a flash the truth dawned on him. People look to 
the right as instinctively as they use their right 
hands. He stepped to the curb and watched the 
passing crowd. Nine out of ten of the passers-by 
followed his example in looking at the right hand 
window first. That day the window trimmer re- 
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ceived instructions to keep the right hand window 
constantly trimmed with the goods that carried 
the highest percentage of profit, and the articles 
that the management wished to move. At the same 
time he was advised to trim the left hand window 
with the particularly attractive pre-season lines, 
to compel attention that way. The first trial proved 
the wisdom of the plan beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. The same idea was immediately put into 
effect with regard to the interior floor cases and 
shelving, and it is still being used with the best 
of success. 

For a week after this discovery, the customer’s 
eyes received more than the usual amount of atten- 
tion. It was noted that most people rarely look 
higher than the level of the eyes, unless their at- 
tention is directed higher. For that reason all 
signs and show cards in the store were placed as 
nearly as possible on the eye level. Also many of 
the items that sell on sight were placed at a similar 
height. Tests were made of the items so placed, 
and the increased sales fully justified the arrange- 
ment. The managers look of gloom began to give 
way to a smile, and several bright young clerks 
were booked for a raise. 


Overcoming Unconscious Laziness Increases Sales 


== day the efficiency man took particular notice 
of a sale in the housewares section. A woman 
came in and asked to be shown a gem pan. The 
clerk turned, noticed a common tin one in a nearby 
shelf and sold it to her. With it he sold a tin 
pudding pan. The total profit on the combined 
sales was less than ten cents, yet the store carried 
an extensive line of high grade enamel and alumi- 
num wares. A quiet investigation disclosed the fact 
that these wares were placed higher on the shelving, 
and away from the center of the sales counter. 
We are all as lazy as we dare be, and the salesman 
in question was no exception to the rule. Uncon- 
sciously he had sold the items which required the 
least amount of physical exertion. The efficiency 
man realized that it would be poor policy to accuse 
the sales force of laziness, so he took the angle 
of re-arranging stock to make sales easier. The 
aluminum sales of the next two weeks were heavier 
than for any previous month of the year. 

The expert had merely followed out the idea 
originated by the sales manager of a large Western 
jobbing house several years ago. This firm at one 
time found its stock loaded with a certain medium 
priced padlock that did not seem to be moving. 
Three different letters to the traveling salesmen 
made only a slight increase in the sales of the 
over-stocked line. The sales manager spent some 
time over the problem, then sent each salesman 
one of the padlocks, with instructions to lock the 
handles of his catalog with it before entering any 
hardware store he visited. The order was obeyed 
with startling results. The merchant, noticing the 
padlock, would at once inquire: “What’s the idea 
of the padlock, Bill; must have something valuable 
in the old book this week.” That was Bill’s open- 
ing. “Yes,” he would say, “we’ve got so many 
bargains I’m afraid some of them will slip me, 
if I don’t keep them locked up. But—seriously Mr. 
Smith, this padlock itself represents the biggest 
bargain we have had to offer you for a long time.” 

Then followed the regular selling talk, and prac- 
tically every merchant on the territory included 
padlocks in his order. In less than three weeks 
the entire line was closed out, and the jobbing house 
was forced to re-order. Do you think those fellows 
on the road were re-born into salesmen overnight? 
Not a bit of it. They were merely taught a new 
angle in the selling game. 
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What the Customer Thinks of the Price Ticket 


BU getting back to our retail store again, I’)] 
tell you another thing that helped to put it ona 
paying basis. Up over the store windows the man- 
agement built an observation post, out of sight of 
the public, but where the observer could hear the 
remarks of the passersby. A new display was 
put in, and the efficiency man went on guard the 
first night to find out what the public thought of 
the display. In practically every crowd that looked 
the trim over, some one would remark: ‘Why in 
the deuce don’t they put in the prices?” and some 
other wit would respond: “Perhaps they are 
ashamed of them.” They let the window stand 
as it was for one day, keeping track of the sales, 
then price tickets were put on all the items in 
the trim. The second day’s sales were practically 
double those of the first. 

Later a window of special granite ware carried 
a sign, “20 per cent discount.” That night the 
observer heard from a dozen different lips the re- 
mark: “What does 20 per cent discount mean to 
me? If they will put in the selling price, I’ll figure 
the discount all right.” The discount scheme went 
into the discard in that store, and is still there. 


Where a Push Button Built Up Business 


T= display windows of this store are walled 
up in the rear, and are well lighted during 
the early evening. There is also a good electric 
sign over the door, but the interior of the store is 
dark. That patch of darkness haunted the efficiency 
man, and he finally evolved the following clever 
scheme: A push button was installed near the 
front door, where it could be plainly seen from 
the light of the windows and the electric sign. 
Around it were painted two black circles. Just 
above it a neat sign read: “Push This Button.” 
When the request is complied with, the interior 
of the store is momentarily lighted up from front 
to rear. Directly in front of the door is an easel 
on which a strong light is reflected, and the easel 
carries show cards, changed daily, giving the dates 
of special sales, store notices, bargains and similar 
items. 

That push button is one of the show places of 
the town, and every stranger who visits there is 
sure to be given an opportunity to test it out. 
During the hours from eight to ten p. m. the 
button works over time and with good results. 
Every time it is pushed, it delivers its message to 
an interested party, and its cost is based entirely 
on its direct work. The manager tells me that he 
can advertise a special sale this way in a day’s 
time, and without the use of circulars. His news- 
paper advertising usually starts something like 
this: “Push the Button To-night. There’s a Mes- 
sage for YOU.” Curiosity does the rest, and the 
message gets across to the people who make sales 
possible. 

At the end of the first year, the store in question 
showed a clear net profit of 15 per cent, after 
paying the efficiency man a tidy sum for his serv- 
ices. The year before it had failed to make cigar 
money for the boss. At the same time the volume 
of sales had increased wonderfully, all of which 
goes to prove that the pessimist was wrong, and 
that birth is a mighty small item in the eternal 
sales question. Thought, common sense, and the 
practical application of ideas will sell anything. 
Selling, alone, will release the profits tied up in 
well purchased stocks. The moral is plain. 

Every merchant holds in his own hands the key 
to his success, and that key unlocks the richest 
depository in the world—The Universal Bank of 
Sales. 
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By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


HE question involved in the letter which I reproduce 

below often arises in the experience of merchants, 
and is liable to arise anywhere at any time. The ques- 
tion is this: 

When a merchant buys goods after partial inspection, 
relying upon the seller’s statement that they are all of a 
certain grade or quality, what is his status when he finds, 
upon delivery and after he has paid for them, that they are 


not what he thought they were, and what should he do in 
order to protect himself? 


“Last November the writer went to Illinois and pur- 
chased three carloads of broom corn from H. & Co. 
Two we had shipped immediately. 

“The third car, which was stored in their warehouse 
there at the time, appeared to be a nice block of pea 
green, self-working standard Lindsay brush. This was 
piled in one corner of the warehouse, three bales high. 

“The writer examined bales in the front rows and a 
few on top, and same appeared to run about as front 
rows. We asked Mr. Watkin, who had charge of the 
warehouse, whether the corn in that block ran the same 
all through as the front rows. He said it did. 

“On the strength of his assertion we bought this 
block, which consisted of sixty-two bales, and in addi- 
tion to this we bought about six bales of a good grade 

_ of Illinois corn, running to hurl, to make a full car. 

“We had H. & Co. carry this corn for us, paying in- 
terest, storage and insurance until last month, when we 
had it shipped East. Same reached us about ten days 
ago. 

“It was sent draft attached to bill of lading, and of 


course we lifted the draft, expecting the corn to be just © 


what we bought and what was billed to us, viz., sixty- 
two bales of self-working Lindsay standard corn. 

“When the first load was brought in, we were very 
much surprised on account of its short, coarse red and 
yellow appearance. However, we thought there might 
have been a few bales of that in the pile, and probably 
the rest of the car would be running nicer. However, 
we continued unloading, and found that fully half of 
it was very undesirable stock, and among the sixty- 
eight bales there was but one bale of pea green corn 
among it. 

“It appears to us as if they had sold our car of corn 
and substituted one of considerable less value. We tele- 
graphed H. & Co., therefore, that there was an error in 
the shipment and they should come look at it. They 
wrote to their former manager at the cantonment and 
he informs them that the writer was all around the corn 
and on top of it and knew what he was buying. This, 
of course, is a false statement, because the corn was 
piled in a corner and I could not get all around it nor 
see through the pile, as there was none of it pulled 
down to look it over. The writer simply took the man- 
ager’s word that it was the same all through the pile as 
the outside rows. 

“Any person acquainted with broom corn looking at 
this can readily see that the corn is no comparison to 
what their letters and invoice calls for, namely, sixty- 
two bales self-working Lindsay standard corn. 

“The price paid for the Lindsay corn was a fair one 
at that time, for that class of brush, namely, 20 cents 
per pound. 

“We are of opinion that they had an opportunity to 
sell it for more money, and no doubt substituted some- 
thing cheaper for us. 

“What can we do in this matter in order to get back 
some of our wasted money? 

“ACME BROOM WORKS. 

“Hamburg, Pa.” 

The truth of this case lies between these two hypo- 
theses: 

1. H. & Co. did not ship the corn this correspondent 
bought, but a different and inferior lot; or, 

2. H. & C. did ship what the correspondent bought, 
but owing to his failure to make a thorough examina- 


tion before buying, it did not turn out as good as he 
thought. 

Any buyer who buys goods after inspection, and who 
is shipped entirely different and inferior goods, can of 
course reject them at once, because they are not what 
he bought. If he has paid for them under the false 
impression that they were what he bought, he can sue 
to recover his money, and he will get it without doubt 
if he can make out his case. And more than this, if 
the seller induces him, or even allows him, to pay a 
draft under the implied false representation that the 
goods are what he bought, he, the seller, is guilty of 
obtaining money under false representation and can be 
prosecuted criminally. 

But suppose the second theory is the correct one here, 
viz., that the goods shipped were actually what were 
bought, but upon more careful examination they turned 
out to be poorer than the buyer thought they were. 
Does the fact that he bought after being given a chance 
to examine, and after he actually did examine to a cer- 
tain extent, prevent him now from rejecting? In other 
words, does that familiar and much-abused rule, caveat 
emptor (let the buyer beware) apply in this case? 

In sales of this sort, where it is hard to get at the 
greater part of goods which are to be bought, the buyer 
often relies upon the seller’s statement that the part not 
seen is like or equal to the part seen. If the buyer buys 
on the strength of that representation, and later finds 
that the part not seen is not like or equal to the part 
seen, he can usually call the deal off on either of two 
grounds: -1, breach of warranty, or, 2, fraud. Here is 
the law of such cases in a nutshell: 

Fraudulent misrepresentations by the seller concerning the 
quality, character or soundness of the goods are grounds for 
avoiding the contract, provided the circumstances are such 
that the buyer was entitled to rely on the representations. 
If the buyer relies on an examination or test made by him- 
self or another, he does not rely on the misrepresentation and 
cannot depend on them. 

Ordinarily when the buyer has equal means of forming his 
own estimation, representations of quality by the seller are 
not such as the buyer is entitled to rely on 

In other words, suppose I propose to buy some goods 
which lie open on a table before me. Nothing is con- 
cealed, it is not a case of buying on sample—the whole 
thing is right there under my eyes. I would not be 
entitled to rely on any representation by the seller 
there; I had the fullest opportunity to examine for 
myself. Here is some more law on this phase of the 
case, and also on cases where the goods bought are not 
so easily examined: 

Many cases lay down the rule broadly that if the means 
of knowledge are at hand and equally available to both 
parties, the buyer will not be heard to say that he has been 
deceived. On the other hand, there are cases which hold 
that a person cannot avoid the effect of his fraudulent rep- 
resentations on the ground of the credulity or negligence of 
the injured party, and that the buyer may rely on a represen- 
tation of fact, although the means of knowledge are at hand 
and open to him. All courts agree that if the means of 
knowledge are not at hand or the buyer has not equal facil- 
ities for ascertaining the truth, he may rely on the seller’s 
representations 

This fits a case like the correspondent’s exactly. The 
goods when he examined them were piled up on the 
floor, part where they could be examined, but the most 
where they could not be. He approves the part he sees 
and asks a representative of the seller if the unseen 
part is just like it. The answer is yes, and he buys. 

Under either aspect of this case, if the facts are as 
the correspondent states them, he has the right to reject 
the goods, provided he inspected and rejected them 
within a reasonable time after receipt. He should 
notify the seller that they are held for the seller’s ac- 
count. He could also accept them and merely sue for 
the difference in value between them and the goods he 
bought, but in most cases—especially where the goods 
haven’t been paid for—it is more satisfactory to reject 


in toto. 
(Copyright, September, 1918, by Elton J. Buckley.) 
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Open Season for Oil Heaters 

No. 1 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 

IL heaters are going big and will go bigger. In 

fact, this will be the banner season for the 
portable oil heater. The coal situation looks sort of 
gloomy, and already over in Boston they have put 
through a city-wide resolution of refraining from 
starting furnace fires until Dec. 1. And other com- 
munities are passing or talking of passing the same 
restriction on the use of coal. 
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Now is the Time 
When You Want to 





Be Able Instantly 


to heat the cool 
corners of the 
house and con- 
vert your rooms 
into radiant 
warmth, cheer 
and livability. 


The PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


will accomplish this for you. 
Prices—$5.60 to $10.00 
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PHONE 63 
“AT YOUR SERVICE” 
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1. Time for oil heater advertising 
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Time to Advertise Oil Heaters— 
Good Talk on Autumn Painting 


—Washing Machines Well Pre- 
sented—A Soldier Gift Ad 


So then the oil heater comes to the rescue. Re- 
alize that many people who never possessed a port- 
able heater will now be forced to buy one. So get 
busy and tell them what you have to offer. 

Here is a good oil heater ad from John A. Losee, 
president of the Buchanan Hardware Company, that 
large and hustling hardware emporium located at 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. This ad is clean looking, 
neatly set up, and most easy to read, and the copy 
is direct and to the point. ‘To heat the cool cor- 
ners’—that is exactly what we all want to do. 

The only suggestion we have to make is this: 
These oil heaters are made in different models. 
There is one all-black finish which retails for $5.60 


- 


ing that to be true merchants will sell goods at a sharp sacri 


THE HIGHER PRICE CAMOUFLAGE— 


“The talk that prices are going to be higher but that know- 


fice must be camouflage or why doesn't the merchant hang on 
and get the increased price,” a person was heard to remark 
in criticism of a statement in an advertisement. We want to 
answer that criticism by a very honest statement 

Money tied up in gocds that are unsalable until another sea- 


son is dead money. [t's an expense to insure and store these 
goods. That.money tied-up earns nothing. It’s like money hidden 


in a vase—it’s a risk and doesn’t earn a cent. Money in season- 
able goods can be used three, four, or more times and eurn @ 
small profit each time, for instance: We sell a refrigerator and 


put the money into a stove, selling, it in a few weeks; we re- 
invést in: another stove and sell it; and again re-invest in 4 
stove selling that and so on and so on, That money which 
would stand idle in the refrigerator is changed into worker dol- 
lars instead of shirker dollars. Next spring it will buy anothe! 
refrigerator and even if we have to pay more the money has 
earned the increased price as well as a profit. No merchant can 
keep out of bankruptoy unless he turns over his stock. And by 


this policy we offer our patrons new stock with the advantage 
of new designs and the latest improvements. So when we vay 
we wiil-sell goods that we know we've got to pay an increased 





price to replace, we are telling the absolute truth. 








2. Interesting excerpt from hardware man’s ad 
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200,000 WOMEN 


A- regular army and all using THOR 
Machines 


It solves the weekly 


ing in an hour at a cost of 
2 cents and with nd 
> dru 


dgery. 

$10 puts a THOR 
in your home. What 
you pay the laundress 


will meet your weekly 
payments. 

Why not wash the 
quickest, easiest, cheap- 
est way? 





A demonstration in our home- 
a mong second floor. 
Elevator 





S10 rates’ 
Tue FOWARDS & (HAMBERLIN 
* 


HARDWARE COMPANY. 











3. A strong bid for washing machine business 


and another with nickel trim which sells for $6.70. 
We would list these two styles and call attention to 
the fact that they are the same as far as heating 
efficiency goes but are different only in appearance. 
There seems to exist some confusion in the public 
mind regarding this point, and it would be well to 
clear it up in the manner suggested. 


Some Straight Talk 
2 (4 in. x 4 in.) 


Ny barony is a very interesting bit of talk on advanc- 

ing prices and special sales which we know will 
be of interest to every hardware man and which 
is worthy of being reprinted in your ad, especially 
if it be a special sale ad. 

This talk was taken from a recent ad sent us by 
the Edwards & Chamberlin Hardware Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., and to our way of thinking is a very 
logical answer to a question that may be arising in 
the minds of more folks than we might suppose. 

There is little comment we can make on this talk 
other than to urge you to read it and see how well 
each point is taken. 


After Washing Machine Business 


No. 3 (2 cols. « 4% in.) 


HE Edwards & Chamberlin Hardware Co. is out 

after the washing machine business, and its 
newspaper advertising, like that of the Haynes 
people whose story we told you last week, is getting 
excellent results. 

Here is a typical small-space ad used by the firm. 
Note the unusual heading, the clean-cut setup, and 
the action appeal of the text. This appeal hinges 
upon the down payment rather than upon any at- 
tempt to justify the purchase of a machine after 
the price is quoted, and we think this style of copy 
by far the most effective. Don’t quote the retail 
selling price of power washing machines in your 
ads. Let the price be quoted in the store after 
interest in the proposition is aroused. 

Note the panel directing attention to the demon- 
stration on the second floor and the mention of ele- 
vator convenience. 

Go after the washing-machine business with good 
strong newspaper copy and trade will quickly come 


THE 
ENAMELOID——o——FLOOR WAX—— 


AUTUMN PAINTING 


Autumn is the logical time to paint. This is the time of the year when | 
outside surfaces should be protected against the coming winter’s wear and 


tear of the elements. 
PROTECT AGAINST DECAY 
Paint is the only: protection of wood against decay. The use of good peek 
no matter what the cost, is a good investment and doubly so under present ¢ 


ditions. 
FORESTALL REPAIRS 
Paint now and with Sherwin-Williams paints. They go turther, wear bet 
ter and last longer. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
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Inside Floor Paint 
Gives a hard-wearing gloss fintsh—6 Colors. 
Quarts $ 90 Half Gallons... .$1.15 


S W P Paint 
For outside and inside use—28 Colors. 
Pints. $ .70 Halt G allons “i 2.10 
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For asnmneen and staining floors in onc 
operation, 





Red $1.25 #8: 3 
There’s a Quality Product for Every Puspere 


% Pints.......9 4 
Pints 
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GIFTS for the Boys Going Over 


or already OVER THERE. 
We submit the following items that are all useful 
and appreciated by the BOYS. 

KEEN KUTTER OUTFIT, includes Safety Razor, 
Blades, Brush, Mirror, $4.00. GILLETTE OUTFTT, 
safety razor, blades, mirror, brush and soap in khaki 
cloth case, $7.00. GEM SAFETY RAZOR OUTFIT in 
cloth case, $1.00. FRENCH MIRRORS, $1.00 and $1.25. 
WRIST AND RADIUM FACE WATCHES, $2.25 and 
upward. MONEY BELTS, $1.00 to $2.00. COM. 
PASSES, 40c to $2.00. 





FOSTER-FARRAR COMPANY 
162'Main Street Telephone 11 
Opp. Draper Hotel Cpen Sat. Evenine 











4. Soldier gifts well presented 


5. Fall painting and how to do it 


your way. The field for the sale of washing ma- 
chines has scarcely been scratched, despite the ag- 
gressive work of many merchants. It is one propo- 
sition that will fully repay your earnest publicity 
efforts. 


Gifts for Our Soldiers 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 4 in.) 


HE Foster-Farrar Company, Northampton, 

Mass., sent us this ad on soldier gifts, and for 
small space it says a great deal. The copy gets 
right down to business and proceeds to list the 
various gifts recommended. 

Note that the items featured are set in capital 
letters and the prices in blackface, while the descrip- 
tions are run in smaller type or lower case. The 
effect of this is to make a very readable block of 
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type. It would be better to list each item on a line 
or lines by itself but this method would require 
more space than is available in the ad. 


Good Talk on Fall Painting 


No. 5 (7 in. x 9 in.) 
ero is a page from the September issue of The 
American Eagle, the store paper published by 
the American Hardware Stores of Bridgeport, Conn. 
It is a most attractive presentation of the need for 
fall renovating. The appeal is sub-divided into four 
sections, each paint use being illustrated and paints 
and prices listed directly below. 

The page does not waste any words but the story 
of fall painting is told in a way to spur the property 
owner to action. Note the novel border calling at- 
tention to additional items in the company’s paint 
stocks. 

The opening talk with its three angles of approach 
is very well written. The page as a whole is one of 
the best in the current issue of the Eagle. 





Company Builds Negro School 


HE American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
has had constructed at an expense of about $60,000 
a school building for the use of negro children.» Con- 
tract for this building, which has three large class 
rooms, was let on May 10 and the building was occu- 
pied on Sept. 9. Three graduate colored teachers have 
been employed. The school will be under the sole su- 
pervision of the Middletown Public School Board. 
The regular stockholders’ meeting of the American 
Rolling Mill Co. was held at the company’s head office 
in Middletown Sept. 19. The following board of direc- 
tors was elected: George M. Verity, J. M. Iseminger, 
Charles R. Hook and R. C. Phillips of Middletown; 
S. M. Goodman, Hamilton; J. M. Hutton and F. H. 
Simpson, Cincinnati; J. H. Frants, Columbus, and W. 
S. Horner and Paul Sturtevant, Pittsburgh. _The newly 
elected board of directors will meet in October for the 
election of officers. 
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BUY A BOND 


By RAY CLARKE ROSE 


Keep the guns of Pershing roaring— 

Buy a bond! 
Though the price of food be soaring, 

Buy a bond! 


While the German front is falling 
Don’t you hear the doughboys calling, 
Hear the very cannons bawling— 

Buy a bond! 


Help to squelch the pirate U-boats— 
Buy a bond! 
Help to build ten thousand new boats— 
Buy a bond! 
Ev’ry selfish impulse scorning, 
Heed the urgent need and warning; 
Heed it night and noon and morning— 
Buy a bond! 


Speed the lesson to the Kaiser— 

Buy a bond! 
Make him harmless, sadder, wiser— 

Buy a bond! 
Pry his hands loose from the Russian; 
Crush the cruel, curse-bound Prussian; 
Make the founts of Freedom gush on— 

Buy a bond! 


Lift the lash from Belgium, bleeding— 

Buy a bond! 
Listen to her children pleading — 

Buy a bond! 
Drive from ravaged France the Vandal; 
Smash the age’s scourge and scandal; 
Snuff the Hun out like a candle— 

BUY A BOND! 
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Hardware Items Turned into Warlike Machines for Window Display 





ERE is a war window in V. D. Glass’s store, Atlanta, Tex., trimmed by Irwin B. Price, who gets many pointers 

from HARDWARE AGE. “It has proven very profitable to us,” writes Mr. Glass. The British tank was com- 
posed of bread pans, hunter sifters, B bands, planter chain, clothes pins, graters, mouse traps and bolts. _The 
machine gun consisted of buggy shaft ends, shoe lasts and stands, strap hinges, cotton scales, machine oilers, 
lawn sprinklers, egg beaters and side roof plates. The flying machine was composed of hand saws, side roof 
plates, chair bottoms, milk strainers, mouse traps, T-spoons, clothes pins, coat hangers and combination grat- 
ers. The steering gear was a Dover’s egg beater. The other picture does not give the submarine justice, om 
account of the glare of light. It was made of cooking utensils. The guns were made of spray nozzles and fruit 


jar fillers. 
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No. 1762 WROUGHT STEEL 
CELLAR WINDOW SET 


OTICE the comfortable cam catch handle. Observe that the 


strike plate is shaped so as not to catch or tear clothing, nor 
gather dirt nor become clogged. The cam surface permits of 
unusual leverage to release a stuck window. This set is substantial in 


construction and a pleasure in service 
STANLEY MEANS RELIABILITY, AND YOUR CUSTOMERS 


WANT STANLEY HARDWARE. TODAY WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK, 100 Lafayette Street CHICAGO, 73 East Lake Street 


Manufacturers of Wrought B-onze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, including Stanley 
Ball Bearing Butts. Also Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners; 
Screen Window and Blind Trimmings; Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 


Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use. 
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Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Stover Waffle Iron 


The Stover Mfg. & Engine Com- 
pany of Freeport, IIl., is featuring the 
Stover waffle iron that is somewhat 
different from most other irons of this 
kind. The difference is in the con- 
struction of the plate. The teeth on 
the two plates are so arranged that 


Stover waffle iron 


instead of standing directly opposite 
each other they are staggered, and in 
this way divide the waffle or batter so 
that it is of uniform thickness 
throughout. 


Vise and Anvil Catalog 


A new catalog has just been sent 
out by the Columbian Hardware Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, describing its 
well-known line of vises and anvils. 
This catalog was compiled with con- 
siderable care and is profusely illus- 
trated throughout with beautiful half- 
tone cuts. 


Ruby Fluid Flux 


The Ruby Chemical Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, has placed on the 


market the Ruby fluid, a non-explo- 
sive, non-poisonous and non-corrosive 
fluid compound, designed as a flux for 
soldering and tinning on all metals 
without destroying, damaging or tar- 
nishing either the metal or the coat- 
ing. It is in every way a practical 
commercial product, the quality of 
which is not affected by age, tempera- 
ture or exposure in open vessels. 

The company’s claims that the 
Ruby fluid is an anti-rusting and non- 
corrosive flux is supported by the fact 
that they store and ship it in tin wood 
jacketed shipping cans ready for use. 
It is also used from the Ruby fluid 
fountain brush, a receptacle made 


SS 
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Ruby fluid soldering dnd tinning flux 


from tin tubing in convenient form to 
enable electricians or roofers to carry 
the fluid in the pocket or belt. 

The Ruby flux has no fumes, either 
poisonous or otherwise. It is not 
poisonous to the hands of a person. 
It is quick acting and shipped ready 
to use and leaves the finished product 
clean and without tarnish. It also 


Reading matter continues on page 
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makes a tight joint with a very thin 
film of solder. It is said to be harm- 
less to the finest of metals, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of buffing out the 
work at a waste of time. When used 
in soldering machines it does not gum, 
and when used by hand it will not 
“pit” or “eat” the coppers and retains 
the tinning a long time. 


‘‘Hoover’’ Corn Finger Pan 


The Rex Mfg. Company of Erie, 
Pa., has just brought out the “Hoover” 
corn finger pan, which sells for 50 
cents each. 

The pan is made in two parts, allow- 
ing the heat to circulate under the 
biscuits while being baked. It pro- 
duces a corn finger with an even, de- 


“Hoover” corn finger pan 


licious brown on top and bottom. It 
is sanitary and has no corners to be 
kept clean. A recipe for making corn 
fingers is furnished with each pan. 
The shipping weight for the pans }s 
i44 lb. per gross. 


‘“‘Carmote” Liquid Wax 


The Carpenter-Morton Company, 
Boston, Mass., has recently added to 
its line a finish known as “Carmote 
liquid wax, a high grade product said 
to be made of the best hard polishing 
wax and turpentine, which gives 4 
beautiful, soft satin-like finish when 
applied to floors, furniture, interior 
woodwork and automobiles. 

“Carmote” liquid wax is easily aP- 
plied, simply being rubbed on with @ 
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KILL KAISER BILL 
WITH R-W GRINDSTONES 





—— 





Furnish R-W Grindstones to your 
farmer, gardener or artisan custom- 
ers and 


HELP WIN THE WAR 


R-W Grindstones sharpen implements and 
tools quickly, can be operated easily by one 
man, give perfect satisfaction to the user and 
enable him to do more work and better with 
his implements, all of which helps to speed 
up production and defeat the Kaiser. 


Cut from selected Berea Grit and mounted 
in 15 styles of foot treadle and power grind- 
stones; also a complete line of loose grind- 
stones and separate grindstone fixtures. Ball 


bearing journals and crank attachments. 


See pages 260 to 281 of you 
No. 16 R-IV catalog. 


—= 


Richards Wilcox Manufacturing (0 


SAN FRANCISCO AURORA = ILL INOIS, U. SA. vannapenae 


‘SS ANGELES 
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Seuanae Richards-‘Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd,.London ,Ont. seneuls 
“Ahanéger for any door that slides” 
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soft cloth, and after the finish has 
dried about three minutes it is then 
rubbed with a clean dry cloth to a 
hard polish. It is a quicker drier and 
does not become sticky. 

The liquid wax is a labor saver as 


~ ——— 
CARPENTER MORTON 


Economy PROOUCTS 


fa 
1 ARHOTE 
SQUID WAX 




















“Carmote” liquid wax 


it requires no weighted brush for pol- 
ishing, and very little rubbing is nec- 
essary to produce a brilliant polish. 
It is particularly adapted for use on 
automobiles. The “Carmote” liquid 
wax is put up in gallon, quart, pint 
and half-pint packages. 


Cold Pack Canning Rack 


The Pearce Company, Carroll Ave- 
nue and Cherry Street, S.E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., manufactures a gold 
pack canning outfit which is designed 
to fit any wash boiler and is adjust- 
able to hold all sizes of cans at one 
time. The Pearce works with any 
home receptacle of proper size, which 
may be tightly covered (such as a 
boiler, kettle or lard can). The four 
sliding cross rods in the top are easily 
adjustable by means of a_ center 
ratchet bar. 

The rack folds compactly, and when 








Pearce cold pack canning rack 


not in use it reduces to less than 1 in. 
thick. Special feet on the bottom of 
the rack support the cans a full inch 
above the fire bottom, keeping them 
from cracking. 

The long handle of the model No. 8 
and the “Neverhot” handle of the No. 
4 model permit the racks to be quickly 
and safely removed from _ boiling 
water. Also with the No. 10 “Lock- 
tite” lifter any single jar may be sep- 
arately removed. The outfit is said 
to be rustproof and very enduring. It 
is made of heavy wire electric welded 
throughout and rigidly braced. 


‘‘Jiffy’’ Dish Washer 


The Reid-Geisler Mfg. Company, 
5241 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., has marketed the “Jiffy” dish 
washer, a practical device designed to 
simplify the drudgery of dish wash- 
ing. 

ti is claimed that with this device 
the housewife can wash her own 
dishes and retain the soft velvety ap- 
pearance of her hands. She simply 
slips the connector of the “Jiffy” over 
the hot water faucet, turns on the 
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a new catalog, No. 70, entitled “Better 
Door Hangers,” containing thirty-two 
pages, devoted exclusively to the “Cap. 
non Ball” barn, garage and house door 
hangers of their own manufacture, 
The catalog is attractively made up 
and literally peppered with illustra- 
tions. 


Whitman & Barnes Catalog 


The Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Com. 
pany, 64 Reade Street, New York 




















The “Jiffy” dish washer 


water slightly and the dishes are in- 
stantly washed with a fresh, flowing 
water in the most sanitary and cleanly 
manner possible. All this is done in 
a mere fraction of the time formerly 
required. The housewife simply takes 
hold of the edge of the dish and with 
the other hand rubs the “Jiffy” 
washer over the surface. It is stated 
that no soap will be found necessary 
no matter how greasy the dish. 

The device consists of a rubber cup, 
which slips over the faucet and can 
be held in place by a little chain, as 
illustrated. A durable tube leads from 
this connector to the mop, where the 
water is always trained on the under 
side of the cordage. The water simply 
cannot spurt out. The mop with its 
handle swivels independent of the 
water supply. It can be inserted in 
glasses, fruit jars, etc., and thorough- 
ly washes the entire inside of the 
glass, bottom and all. It also reaches 
many spaces impossible to get at with 
the human hand. The mop heads are 
detachable. When the original head 
wears out the housewife simply un- 
screws it from the handle and gets a 
new mop head from her dealer. New 
mops can be purchased at a nominal 
sum. 


Hunt, Helm, Ferris Catalog 


Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Company, 
Harvard, IIl., have recently sent out 


Reading matter continues on page 





City, has just issued a new catalog, 
No. 24, containing 98 pages, showing 
its tremendous line of ‘“Adamantine” 
threading tools, including screw 
plates, taps, dies and guides, stocks 
and tap wrenches; also pipe tools com- 
prising stocks, dies, taps and reamers. 


Arcade Power Mill 


The Arcade Mfg. Company of Free- 
port, Ill., has marketed the Arcade 
Power Mill No. 2, which is equipped 
with two grinding burrs that can 
easily be adjusted by a thumb screw 
to grind the grain to any degree of 
fineness. A handle is supplied with 
each mill which can be attached to the 
pulley fly-wheel if no power is to be 
had. All bearing parts are equipped 
with grease cups, insuring proper lu- 
brication. 

The specifications of the power mill 
are as follows: Gray enamel color, 
height 19 in., hopper height 7 in. 
diameter of top 8% in., diameter of 
pulley 12 in. weight (packed in 
wooden shipping case) 32 |b. 


In its fiscal year ending Aug. 31 
last the Hendee Manufacturing Com- 
pany sold about 22,000 machines, as 
compared with 21,000 for the previous 
year, and 25,000 in 1915, its banner 
year. 
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It Is Now So Easy for Any Carpenter or Farmer 


To quickly construct a strong and substantia! wagon bed or hay rack at 
such a small cost with the 


ALLITH “FIT-AL” Wxcon*sen CLAMP 


NO. 201 


Wherever this clamp has been 
shown it has been adopted 
Farmers give it preference be 
cause it is practical and with 
stands the most severe service 
Made of the highest grade mal- 
leable iron, and combines all the 
features essential to make a 
wagon bed strong, rigid and 
durable. It is impossible for 
any play, up or down, or side- 
ways, because it clamps the tim 
bers firmly on all sides—and 


One Clamp Fits all Conditions 


Regardless of thickness or 
width of timbers only one size 
clamp is required. Adjustment 
is made with standard bolts— 
hence “FIT-AL,” which is a 
vast ~‘“—_" yO over ordinary 
clamp We have yet to hear 
rf the farmer who did not read 
ily recognize the superiority of 
the 


ALLITH “FIT-AL” wxconses CLAMP NO. 201 


Never fails to give satisfaction, and the price is so reasonable there is no excuse for attempting to procure something ‘‘Just as good.” 


























No. Description List 


201 ALLITH ‘“‘FIT-AL’’ Combination Wagon Bed CLAMP, per dozen pairs, without bolts - - $6.00 











Made for service from 
highest grade materials 
and suitable ffor. all 
standard sizes of wagon 


Allith 
“Standard” 
| End Gate 
Fastener Set 

No. 203 











beds, consisting of the 








parts shown _ above. 





Hook and adjustment 
handle are malleable 
iron. 


No. 203. Allith “Stand- 
ard” End Gate Fastener. 


List price, per dozen 
SRW vcvceeseuss . - $4.00 





‘“‘UNIQUE”’ Side-Board Bracket No. 202, Malleable Iron 


These brackets conform with advice of United States Government to farmers to make wagon beds grain tight 
For building grain beds these brackets will be found the most complete and 
satisfactory equipment possible to procure. 
They give a permanency to side-boards not obtainable with the old-style method 
of using standards and stake irons. 
Please Observe These Unusually Practical Points 


Side-boards cannot give in or out, because the bolt is cast solid in center of 
bracket foot, and base has a 3% inch bearing on side rail. 

No hole bored through cross-piece to weaken it. No cutting hole in floor, be- 
cause a % inch hole bored through side-rail or floor at cross-piece supports the foot 
of the bracket. 

No box bed on inside to obstruct shoveling, because the brackets bolt to side- 
boards. 

These brackets allow the use of side-boards without end gates in position when 
so desired, and are tested to carry 14-inch side-boards. No canvas necessary to 
keep grain from leaking, as these brackets make a bed perfectly tight. 

They are meeting with ready recognition everywhere. These brackets fulfill every require- 
ment in a practical and substantial manner They are just what the farmer or any builder of 
wagon grain beds has been looking for to improve the construction and save labor and expense. 


No. 202—Allith ‘‘Unique’’ Side-Board Bracket, list price, per dozen - - - $6.00 


ALLITH-PROUTY CO., Danville, Ill., U.S.A. 


Chicago New York Boston Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 











And representatives in all principal foreign cities 
( Door Hangers and Tracks : Garage Door Hardware 
PRODUCTS ) Spring Hinges Fire Door Hardware Light Hardware 
Rolling Ladders Overhead Carriers Hardware Specialties 


Catalogs, blue prints and special information promptly furnished 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


MARKED TREE, ARK The Hardware Company has been 
organized here with a capital stock of $15,000 by George T. 
Graves, M. E. Pettigrew, Lebert Smith and E. B. Outlaw. 
The new firm will carry a stock of tne following: Automobile 
accessories, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builder’s hardware, building paper, churns, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fish- 
ing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy tarm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and wash- 
ing machines. 


OLA, ARK.—The Goldman Walker Company has purchased 
the stock of Kaufman & Wilson, consisting of automobile ac- 
cessories, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, crockery and glass, cutlery, fish- 
ing tackle, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oilcloth, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, wagons and _ buggies. Catalogs 
requested, ‘ 


VaLposta, Ga.—The A. A. Parish Company, long estab- 
lished in business, has recently been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000. Catalogs are requested on automobile 
accessories and sporting goods. 


IKAST MOLINE, ILI The Greenleaf Hardware Company has 
increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $40,000. 


3ENNETT, LOWwA The hardware and harness stock of J. T. 
Soenksen has been sold. John Ruser is the purchaser. 


BRIGHTON, IOWA The Hoch Hardware Store, successor to 
H. F. White, requests catalogs on bicycles, fishing tackle, etc. 


JEWELL, IOWA George F. Philp has purchased a hardware 
business here He will handle a line of belting and packing, 
cream separators, gasoline engines, lubricating oils, washing 
machines, wagons and buggies, etc. Catalogs requested on 
implements. 


RocKWELL City, lowa.—Edward A. Wall has disposed of 
his stock to H. B. Martin. The new owner requests catalogs 
on bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, builder’s 
hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glass, cutlery, dog collars, electrical household spe- 
cialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
heating stoves, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechsnics’ tools, 
oil cloth, plumbing department, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, tin shop and washing machines. 


VALERIA, LOWA Peter DeReus, hardware, purchaser of the 
Radley hardware stock, requests catalogs on fence wire. 


ATCHISON, Kan.—C. H. MeDuff has sold his stock to the 
Raterman Hardware Company, 2. Commercial Sttreet, 
which requests catalogs on refrigerators and combination 
coal and gas ranges. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN.—The stock of Peter F. Bubb is now 
owned by the Oursler & Rouse Hardware Company. 


SMITH CENTER, KAN The Oatis hardware stock has re- 
cently been bought by the J. H. Bland Hardware. 


CAMDEN, MAINE.—J. C. Curtis, Inc., has recently been. in- 
corporated as successor to the J. C. Curtis Estate, to conduct 
a wholesale but principally a retail busine in automobile’ 
accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builder’s hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, gasoline en- 
gines, heavy farm implements, home barbers’ supplies, kit- 
chen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware. 
sporting goods and washing machines. The capital stock is 
$50,000. 


CARRELL, MINN The DeWall hardware stock has been 
bought by O. C. Rashe. It consists of baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builder’s hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog col- 
lars, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
gines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refriger- 
ators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. Catalogs requested. 


KIESTER, MINN.—G. D. Baker has purchased the half in- 
terest of A. H. Ziegler in the hardware store of Ziegler & 
Baker. He will continue business under the name of the 
Kiester Hardware Company. 


MABEL, MINN.—Knute Olson has purchased the hardware 
business of Moll & Leissering. He requests catalogs on 
stoves and builders’ hardware. 


New YorK MILLS, MInn.—K. Hong has sold his hardware 
store to the Northern Minnesota Trading Company, which 
requests catalogs on the following lines: Automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, building paper. 
children’s vehicles. churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, elec- 


trical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechan. 
ics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 


OssEo, MINN.—Cooke & Rohe have dissolved partnership, 
M. W. Rohe will continue the business under his own name, 


PINE River, MINN.—The Hill Bros. Hardware Company ig 
purchaser of B. F. Christian’s hardware stock. 


HAMILTON, Mo.—John Bryan has succeeded Allison Skinner 
as manager of the H. D. Skinner Implement Company. 


HARRISONVILLE, Mo.—The stock of C. R. Fleming has been 
sold. Totten & Deacon are the new owners, and a complete 
stock will be carried. 


PICKERING, Mo.—Roland Wray, formerly of Wray Bros., 
has purchased an interest in the Sayler Hardware Company. 
The Wray Hardware Company will be the new firm name. 


YUKON, Mo.—A _ recent fire destroyed the warehouse of 
George R. Lynch. The loss is estimated at about $2,000. 


CLARKSON, NeEB.—Podany & Son have established them- 
selves in business here, dealing in bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, builder’s hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
fishing tackle, furniture department, galvanized and _ tin 
sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechan- 
ics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared 
roofing, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, wag- 
ons, buggies and washing machines, on which they request 
catalogs. 


FAIRMONT, NeEp.—R. G. Hall & Son, in business over 20 
years, have added a line of 5 and 10 cent goods. 


MADILL, OKLA.—G. W. Hall, who has taken over the stock 
of P. W. Roberts, requests catalogs on the following items: 
Children’s vehicles, cutlery, furniture department, harness, 
heating stoves, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefur- 
nishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators and shelf hardware. 


MILTON, OrE.—The Frazier Hardware Company has re- 
cently disposed of its stock to C. S. Cheshire. 


CANADIAN, TEXAS.—John Runkle will dispose of his hard- 
ware stock. 


DENTON, TExAs.—T. W. Leverett has sold his stock to the 
Harris & Bentley Hardware Company. The purchaser re- 
quests catalogs on a line of shelf hardware and implements. 


SALEM, Va.—The Brown Hardware Company, Inc., has 
been incorporated as successor to the Woods Hardware Com- 
pany and will do both a wholesale and retail business in 
automobile accessories, baseball goods, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cutlery, dog col- 
lars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, galvan- 
ized and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods and washing machines. 


LAKE GENEVA, W1s.—The hardware business of W. A. 
Traver has been sold. Starr & Davis are the purchasers. 


MADISON, Wis.—The Geigel Hardware Company stock has 
been sold to Boss & Nilles. 


MANITOWOC, Wis.—The J. J. Stangel Hardware Company 


has increased its capital stock to $125,000. The concern’s 
business is a wholesale and retail one. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Park Hardware Company, 3722 
Viiet Street, has been reorganized with G. A. Gartzke as 
manager. 


WHITEWATER, W1s.—Edward Winn has disposed of his in- 
terest in the hardware firm of Crumm & Winn to E. E. Hill. 
The new firm name is Crumm & Hill. A line of bicycles. 
builders’ hardware, cutlery, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, shelf hardware, 
washing machines, refrigerators, etc., will be carried in stock. 


MANVILLE, Wyo.—The Austin Elquest Slack Company has 
recently commenced business here, dealing in automobile ac- 
cessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, buggy whiPs, 
builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separat- 
ors, cutlery, dog collars, electrical household specialties, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings. 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, pumps. ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods and washing machines. Catalogs requested 
on hardware and implements. 


PowELL, Wyo.—The name of the Watson-Longley Hard- 
ware Company has been changed to the Hart Mountain 
Hardware Company. The officers of the company are: W. 4: 
Longley. president; W. H. Katzenbach, vice-president, and 
W. IL. Krell, secretary-treasurer and manager. 


Reading matter continues on page 96 
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